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'Y'HE Fables of Esop have always been es¬ 
teemed the best lessons for youth, as being 
well adapted to convey the most useful maxims, 
in a verv agreeable manner. Accordingly, 
many writers, botii in verse and prose, have 
endeavoured to clothe them in an English 
dress. It would ill become the Author of this 
work to animadvert upon their labours: but 
lie thinks it may be said with truth, and he 
hopes with modesty, that nothing of this kin 
which lias been published in prose, can justly 
discourage him from the present undertaking. 


In forming this collection, lie has endeavour- 

o 

■ ed to distinguish, by two separate books, the 
. respective compositions of the earlier and later 
invthologists; and he trusts it will not he found 
Unit he has often been mistaken in this distri¬ 
bution, ihough an error of that kind might 
perhaps appear of no great importance. His 
principal aim was to select such Fables as 
‘ would make the strongest and most useful im- 

v ■ 

pres.dons on the minds of youth ; and then to 
offer them in such unaffected language, as 
might have some tendency to improve their 
- slvle. If in this he should be allowed to have 
at all succeeded, the work, it is presumed, 


* 



• ♦ 


PREFACE. 


will not be unserviceable lo voting renders, 

V k 1 1 

nor wholly unentertaining to persons of nm- 
turer judgment. 


To these he has ventured to add a third 
Book, consisting entirelv oi' original Fable.- ; 

' o %/ 5 

and he offers it to the Public with all the diffi¬ 
dence which ought to accompany modern pro¬ 
ductions, when they appear in conjunction 
with writings of established reputation. In¬ 
deed, whatever hopes he lias, that the pre¬ 
sent work may be favourably received, aria: 
chiefly from the consideration, that he has been 
assisted in it by gentlemen of the most distin¬ 
guished abilities; and that several, both of the 
old and the new Pables,. are not written bv him- 
self, but bv authors with whom it is an honour 
to be connected ; and who having condescend¬ 
ed to favour him with their assbtance, have 
given him an opportunity of making some 
atonement for his own defects. 


The life of F.sop prefixed to the former 
editions of these Fables, having been thought 

' i . *_r 

not so full and satisfactory as it might have 

% 1 .' 

been, a learned and ingenious friend has been 
go kind as to consult the ancient writers who 
have made any mention of Esop. He hopes 
he has added many facts and anecdotes of Iff 

is 

life, not hitherto taken notice of; and that he 
has set his character in a clearer and belter 
light than it has hitherto appeared. 




OF ESOP ., 


[M recording the lives of such persons as 
have made themselves remarkable only by 
their writings, and who flourished at a very 

from our own times; the great 
(liitieuliv, in general, is to collect sufficient 

j * \. 

memorials: but in giving an account of Esop, 

particular difficulty, from the 


wine 



* n 


\ mro arises a 


i iliuv falsehoods which have been so lone and 


-i.» confidrutiv asserted concerning him. I 
shall therefore first endeavour to clear the 

ground from these; and then to collect from 

* 

writers of good credit what may be related of 
him with more probability. 

The great distorter both ofEsop’s life and 
person, is one Planudes; an eastern monk, 
who lived at Constantinople (a) toward the 
end of the 14th century. He published se¬ 
veral Fables in Greek, under the name of 
Esop, and prefixed a life of him to his edition 
of them ; in which he is supposed (b) by very 
good judges, to have confounded the orien¬ 
tal fabulist, Lokrnan, with Esop; and to 
have attributed what may have been true of 
the former, to the latter. Lokrnan (c) is de¬ 
scribed as deformed ; of a black complexion 

a 2 


(a) Fabricius fays lie flourifhed in the year 1380, BibL- 
Grxca, Lib. 3. cap. 28. p. 693. 

M>) Sale’s Koran, p. 335. (c) Ibid. 
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with thick lips, and splay feet: Planudcs 
has since formed his picture of Esop ; ami 
the artists have been too readv to follow 

* i 

his description of him (d) almost ever since.) 
Planudcs, as usual, does this without any 

* 7 j 

authority from the Greek and Roman writers, 

o ' 

who preceded him ; and takes the same li¬ 
berty, in making Fsop travel into Assyria 
and Fgypt. lie has not only abused hisj 
person, but represents him more like an id)( 
buffoon, than a man of deep morality, and) 
great wisdom, which seems to have been l;is 
true character. Planudcs is aho (c) supposed 
to have written many of liic babies himsclJ) 

** * i 

which he gave to the world as Esop s: and, 
indeed, his fictions very often betray their 
authoiy who was a mean writer as well as 
a false one. In the Fables lie makes Esop 
quote (j) Euripides, who was not horn till 
almost 80 years after his death; and speaks 
of the (g) Pirarns as the port of Athens, 
which did not exist till above 80 years later. 
Demadcs the rhetorician, is the subject of 
one of them ; who was a rival of Demost¬ 
henes, and consequently lived above 150 years 


( d ) Alfop, although a writer on the fide of Mr. Boyle, 
in the famous difpute with Dr. Bentley, prefixed a picture 
of Efop to his Fables, in which he is represented as a hand* 
foxne perfon. 

(c) By VavafTor ; de ludicra aictione, p. 21. and Henry 
Stevens; who in his Thefaurtis Linguae Gncae has never 
quoted his Fables. Bayle, Art. JEL Note K. 

(/) Bayle, Art. JEf. Note B. fi?) Ibid. Note K. 42. 
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after Esop: and in the moral of another, he 
(roes so far as to mention [It) the order of 
monks, which did not subsist till near a thou¬ 
sand vears alter him In the same manner, 
** . ' 7 

in the life of Esop, he makes him go to the 

court of Xcetancbus in Egypt, whereas Nec- 
tanehus did not reign there, till.COO years af¬ 
terwards: he carries him likewise to that of 
king Lyceums at iiabylon, who never reigned 
there at all ; and indeed is only a king of his 
own creation. 

From all those fictions, mistakes, and ab¬ 
surdities, when considered together, it must 
sufficiently appear, that Planudes ought to 
be rejected, as an evidence of no credit at 
all; and I shall therefore, in the following 
account, lay him entirely aside: together 
with Philostratus's tale of Mercury's’ visit to 
Esop. in the early part of his life, and those 
other legendary stories of his being engaged 

. O J a O <D O 

(/) m two battles, and writing two books, after 
he was dead. 


To leave these wild and visionary writers 
for something more certain, it appears from 
authors of very good credit, that Esop Sou- 
nsiied in the (A) lime of the seven famous 
Sages of Greece : and notwithstanding almost 

^ O 

a 3 


{o) He alfo makes him life words and fentiments in the 
Scripture fty'ie rather than the heathen. ILyle, Note II. 43. 
(!) Meziriae’s life of Efop, chap. 8.—Both mentioned 

Art. JEf. Notes C. and N. 

U) La^tius,’in Cialo. 


v ) 


aylc ; 
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as many (/) countries might lay in their claim 
for him, as there were cities which contended 
for being the birth-place oi Homer, he was 
most probably a native of Phrygia. Many 
authors ailirm it, in general; and one in par¬ 
ticular. says, that he was born in (m) Co* 

* 1/ ' 

titeum a city of that province in the Lesser 
Asia. 

Esop was probably of low parentage; tor 

the whole that we hear of him in his youth 

•/ 

is, that he was a (//) shepherds boy, and af¬ 
terwards a slave. His first master, in that 
capacity, was ( 0 ) Carcsias, ol Athens.** In 
that city he had a fair opportunity of learn¬ 
ing the Grecian language in its perfection . 
and there also he- might be led to the thought 
of writing Fables, from the mode of instruc¬ 
tion then in fashion, which was by conveying 


(/) Maximus Tyrius names Sardis in Lydia, for the birth¬ 
place of Efop. Did*. 20. And Phrygia. Dill*. 33.—Julian, 
the ifland of Samos. Orat. 7. p. 207.—Suidas, the ifland of 

Samos, &c.-The icholiaft of Ariftophaues, and Hera- 

elides (in Gronov. Thef. Gr. Tom. 6. p. 2S97.} Mefem- 
bria, a city in Thrace.—And beiides fevcral of the perions 
before mentioned, Lucian, Phaedrus, Aulus Gellius, and 
Stobicus, fpcak of him as a Phrygian. So that the weight 
of authority is much the mod prevalent for his being born 
in Phrvcria ; and if the account of the proverb (mentioned 
p. x.) be true, that alone would make all other authorities 
quite unneceffary. 

( m ) Suidas. 

(«j Philoltratus ; in the life of Appolomus, Lib. 56. J- 

(0) Meziriac, ch. t. from Aphthonius. Baylc calls bun 
CarJits, as from Meziriac-. 
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it in moral sentences, or proverbs: and a Ta¬ 
ble (in loop's manner) is nothing else but a 
ctnrv invented for that purpose. It is also 
said (ymu I think with very good retu m) that 
i-hoj) chose this method ( p) because his station 
as a slave would otherwise have weakened Ins 
authority ; which delect he was willing to 

% j ' o 

sunoiy l>v the streugih and beautv of his 

V I *J o V J 

allegories. 

ids next master nfier Caresia.-, was {(f) Xan¬ 
thous ; and ids third, Idmon, (r) sirmuned the 
V ise, of the inland ol Sluhos. It was with 
the last, that he had the famous Rhodopis 
for his fellow slave, according to Herodotus 
and Plutarch; and according to Pliny (y) she 


(p) Mcziriac, ch. 3.—probably from Phasdrtis Introd. to 
Lib. 3, vyr. 33, to 38. 

(n) Su:d ns. 

(r) So Plutarch calls him ; de fera numinis vlndi&a, p> 

/: _ tj_.m. l:.. t- 1 _ tv 1 


6, 


>:> u > 


Herodotus calls hir« Jrtdmon, B. 2. c. 134. 

■ • 4 ■ * * A - — - ^ * 


w 7 JJ 1 ‘-****v J .luiuvii) -w • 4. , • I ^ | * 

(s) Miniraam ex his, (the pyramids of Egypt.) fed laucla- 
tifiimam, a Rhodope meritricula fa&nm, iElopi, fabularum 
philoiophi, conferva quondam, & contubernalis hxc fuit. 
Him L. 36. c. 12. 

Contuberualis iignified of old rhe (wife, or) mate, of a 
have—Qualicunque villico contubernalis timber affignanda 
clt; qute continent euro, ft in quibufdam rebus adjuvet. 
Columella, dc Rc Ruft. L. 1. c. S.-Contubernalis niuliet 


v 

4 ' 


r op rib dicitur lervi; namuxoiL uonun in libera tan turn, 
ji.jnitur. Sc.Tvoh, do fulei Com. Lib. Leg. Thais 45. 
S. 15.—Contuberuium piopne fa vile connubium. Paul, 

L b. Sort. 2 . C. 10 . 

There is Ionic real on to imagine i he v were a remarkably 
handfome couple : for ar. Hie is Lid to have had her name 
Com the beauty- of her complexion, hefotms to me to bavr 
uad his from the particular Ipaikling of his eve;-, 
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was his wife, or mate, during his servitude 
there. It was the same Rhodopis, wlio after¬ 
wards became so celebrated, and so oxtrenu;- 
Iv (t) rich. Idmon was so much pleased w itii 

w \ 7 # t » 

tiie behaviour and wisdom of Esop, that after 
having been some lime in his service, he gave 
him («) his liberty. 

Esop, after having obtained his freedom 


srradnaliv acquired so great a reputation, that 

V. > i I / 

at length he \va* considered as eoud to thei 

Cj L 

most celebrated (a ) oi the seven Sages of. 
Greece, hi> conmmponines : so lhar what! 
Horace said of SterLuiiis, perhaps in hV 
.humorous wav, Hr) That he was die cigbte 

k v - . e* 

of the wise men, might be said of Esop; 
very seriously; nav, there are some who very 

J %/ 7 % * * ^ 

much prefer ids manner of instruction to 

that of the philosoj.ians just mentioned, (if ; 
and give good reasons uv their opinion. Ik 


(/) She inaf.cn noble prefer, t to the temple at Delphi, 
thorn the tenth other 1 ubltancc, according to HerodolUo; 
and Pliny lays fhe built one or the famous pyramids oi 
Egypt. Nat. Hid. Lib. 36. c. 12 Herodotus fays, tin- 
pyramid aferiba! to her was buiii long before her lime ; and 
that though (he was very rich, i;.e could not hare been able 
to fuPlain the i.nmenfe charge of that building. 13 2. cm 
i pj and y 35\ 

(//) Meziiiac, ch. 4. fp'm the Scliolia.fl on Arifiophane 1 
Ace?, Herodotus, and Piutaich, 

(w) Mezitiac, chap. 5, 

(x) Hor. Lib. 2. fat. 3. 296. 

(y) iEfopus iile, e Phrygia emulator, baud immerito H 
picas cxillimatus eil : qtimn cum u till a monitti funfuqw 
era&t ponfevea, non impe:Life, oraccepit &fenfuit, nt Piu 
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\v <!s well acquainted with those great men, 
particulary with Solon and Chile. He was 
received with them in the court (z) of Pe- 
riauder, King of Corinth, who himself was 
one of tiie number; and in dial of Croesus, 
King of Lydia, in his capital of Sardis, lie 
was much beloved (//) by i-llu prince ; and it 
was in bis court tint Lsoo shewod he had 

j 

more wisdom, oral least nmre political wis¬ 
dom. than all of them, on the following oc- 

* • i 

ca&ion : Croesus ( b) a iter having shewn these 
Sages the magnificence of his (onrt, and th 




v-amess c!' his riche.-, u-Td W. m, “ Whom 
(hey thought the happiest iuaa Sonic of 

them named one, and some another: Solon 
(whom I think without injury v.o may look 
upon as superior to ail tiie rest) in ids an¬ 
swer »;ave two instances. Tim <-|Vt ’ " ■ 


o tirst v,as that of 


one Tcllus, a poor Athenian, but of great vir¬ 
tue ; who had eminently distinguished him- 

V O 

self bv his care and education of his fa- 
niily, and at lost-ids lift; in lighting for his 
country, the other was of two brothers, v,ho 

V * 



iad given a very remarkable proof of their 


lofophia mos eft ; fed feftivos dele&abik-fquc ?.poIogo 3 com-* 
mcuttis, ves falubritcr ocprofpicicntcranimadvei far-.inmentes 
aniirmfquc hominum cum audier.di quudam illecebri indnxit, 
Aldus Gellius, Noaes Art. L. 2. c. 29. 

(z) Sent thither by Cronus; Plutarch's Coavivium Sa-* 

phut. 

# 

( a ) Suidas. Art. /C fop as. 


/ /■) Me si r in 


c, cn. 5. 


■Ply larch i ;i the life of Sok*ru 
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filial piety, and were in reward for it taken 
out of this life hy the gods, the Tory night 
alter they had oorformed so dutiful an ac- 

J i 

lion : and conei • ide d with adding, that he 
had given such instances, because no one 
could he pronounce-! happy before his death. 

who was one of the conumnv, and 

i % ' 

perceived that the king was not well satisfied 
witii any of their answers, being asked the 

' V - 

nee (;ue c -tion, replied. u That for his pari 
ho was persuaded tint Croesus had as much 
pre-eminence in happiness over ail mker nidi, 
as the sea has over all rivers.'The King 

s 

was so much pleased with his compliment, 
ti-iit he eagerly pronounced that sentence, 
which afterward.-! became a common proverb, 


c * ^ 


“ The Phrygian has hit the mark \" Soon 
after this happened, Solon took his leave 
of Croesus; and was dismissed very coolly. 

on his departure, accompanied him 


A- 


e on 


:.sop, 

part of iiis journey; and as they wer 
the road, took an opportunity of saying to 
him, “ 0 Solon, either we must not speak 
to Kings, or we must say what will please 


Solon, 


them.' 4i On the contrary” replied 

%/ * i 

“ we should either not speak to kings at ail, 
or we should give them good and useful ad- 


\ 




vice, i/; So great was the steadiness of the 
chief of the Sages, and such the courtliness o» 

O ; 

Esop. 



Plutarch’s Life of Solon. 
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Isfcziriac, in his Life of Esop (d) seems, 
like a true Frenchman, ro be pleased with 
him lor this instance of his complaisance, 
jle savs, that his residing in the court of 
so mi'dity a King as Croesus, rendered him 
more polite than most of the other Philoso¬ 


phers of his time; more compliant with the 
humour of princes ; and more reconciled to 


monarchical government." Esop gave ano¬ 
ther instance of the latter, in a visit which lie 
made to Athens ; soon (o) after ihsistratus, 
by his artifices practised on tie jv->ple. had 
attained the highest point of Iris ambition, 
and made himself numter of hi> country. 
The people repented of v. hat they had done, 
and began to murmur : Esop, on this occa¬ 
sion, instead of inventing a Fable to show 
Pidstyatus how glorious it would be for him 
m restore liberty to the Athenians, composed 
one to persuade that, people to submit ouicily 
to the power which lie had usurped ov<. r them. 
U L one of the first of tuosO which Fhiedrus 


iuo tram hitch from i.sop. in his iutrodae- 

tion to it, PhaaPus (/) intimairs that PisP- 

trains was a good prince ; and h is very true, 

lha.t in his administration I'g*) he was not a iced 

<u?e ; fnit had not Fmn !/ eu so v.dl recon- 
\ ' 1 

riled to monarchical wave, muont. as Mcziriac 
thinks, and as Plutarch (,vj proves, he was ; 


id) Chap. 5. (e) Pluedrup, Lib. 1. Fab. 2 , 6. (/) ib. 
(g) Plutarch, in Ins Life or vSoIon. 

(/>) In the little difpute between him and Solon at the 
banquet of the Sages, p. 151, C. 
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he would naturally have taken the part 01 
the enslaved people, rather than that oh their 
enslaver. 

Esop, however, in all instances where courts 
and the masters of them were not. concerned, ! 

♦ • I 

seems to have gone as far in the pursuit of j 
wisdom as any of the Sages. When (/) Chile, 
one of the seven, asked him, while yet but a 
young man, “ What God was doing?” Esop 
immediately answered, u That he was de¬ 
pressing the proud, and exalting the hum¬ 
ble:'’ an answer, which Mr. Eayie calls (!■) 
wonderful; and descants very largely upon it. 
liemarkabie too was his idea of the miseries 
of mankind, us appears from an observation 
he frequently made, (!) 
having taken earth to form mankind, temper¬ 
ed and moLiencd it, not with water, hut with 
tears." Erom this little specimen of his sen¬ 
timents and reflections f,vG one cannot hut re- 


“ That Prometheus, 

} ' 


gret our not having a greater number of them 

O o O 

preserved to us. 


(/) Laertius. Art. Cliilu. 

(/■) Baylc, Art. iEi. Note I. 

*(/) Me*/, ch. 6. From Therniilius: Orat. 32. 

( m) His idea in relation to proper relaxations of the mind 
is expreffed in the (Irongelt oriental way by Phiedrus, in the : 
fourteenth l 7 able or his third Book ; and lie makes him 
fpeak with a great air of authority on other occalion?; 
where he reprefents him as v.ifer than all the people of 
Athens taken together. 

0 li mancret coudito fenfus pat rl 

Quam graviter ferret, quod voluntatem fuam 

laterpretari non potuiffeut Attici! I 

Lib. 4, Fab,4* 
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Esop dedicated his services, in the latter 
part of his life, to Croesus; and after some 
other embassies or employs, was sent by that 
monarch (n) to the city of Delphi, with a large 
sum of money, in order to offer magnificent 
sacrifices to Apollo, and to distribute (o) four 
mime of silver to each citizen. During his 
residence among them, he conceived so great 
a dislike to the manners and morals of the 
Delphians, and spoke of their misconduct with 
so much freedom, that he extremely provoked 
them. Among other things, he reproached 
them with having scarcely any arable land : 

. / b «' * 


and observed* £l Thai were it not for the 
went concourse of strangers, and the vast 

Vj * * 

offerings made in their temple, they would 
soon be reduced to the extremity of hunger.* 

O 

Not satisfied with offending them in words, 
he proceeded to deeds; for having perform¬ 
ed the sacrifices in the manner that Croe¬ 
sus had ordered, lie sent back the rest of the 
money to the city of Sardis, as judging the 
Delphians not worthy to partake of the Kings 
liberality. This irritated them against him 
to such a degree, that they consulted how 
they might be revenged ; and accordingly 
entered into a conspiracy to take away his 



(//) Scholia ft on Aridophanes’s V/afps, vcr. 14-37, and 
Plutarch on the Certainty of the Divine Vengeance, 
deferred, tom ii. p. 557. 

(0) Twelve pounds a man ; the filver mina being twelve* 
ounces, or three pounds of our money • according to Ainf- 
. worth. 
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life by a notorious piece of viiiany. They ' 
hid among his baggage one of (/;) the golden j 
vessels consecrated to Apollo; and soon af- . 
ter Esop was set out on his return, they dis¬ 
patched messengers after him, who overtook 
him in his wav to Phocis, charged him uitii 

Kf ' C 

the theft; and on searching, produced the 
vessel which they themselves had procured 
to be secretly conveyed into his baggage. 
Upon this pretence they immediately drag 
him to Delphi, throw him into prison, accuse 
him of sacrilege, and sentence him to be pre¬ 
cipitated from the rock Hyainpia ; which was 
their usual punishment for sacrilegious per¬ 
sons. As they were on the point of throw¬ 
ing him clown the rock, he obtained leave 
to speak in his defence; and delivered, in his 
usual manner, a Fable. It was that of the 


Eagle ((f) and the Beetle ; 
which was to show, That 


the purport of 
the weakest may 


sometimes procure vengeance against the 
most powerful, when greatly injured by 
them:” but the enraged Delphians paid no 
regard either to his Fable, or its Moral. 
They only increased their clamours against 
him; and without any mercy hurried him 


greatly injured hv 


[p] Ariftoph. and Theraclides, in Gronoy. Thef. Gr. 
tom. 6. p. 2S30. 

q ) Mentioned by the Scholiaft on Ariftoph. In Pace 
V. 177, and Vefp. 1437. That Scholiaft gives us the Fa¬ 
ble itfelf, in a manner a good deal different from the modern 
way of telling the ftory ; but I fliould imagine not info 
good an one. Efop probably told it himfelf. 
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down the precipice. However, Heaven, (as 
the old writers observe) did inflict that ven¬ 
geance on the Dclphians which he had thus, 

* 

in a sort of prophetic spirit, foretold. Their 
land was rendered barren ; and they were af¬ 
flicted with many strange distempers, for se~ 
\era! years afterwards. In this distress they 
consulted the oracle ; and were answered, 
that all their miseries were owing to the un- 
just condemnation and death of Esop. In 
consequence of this answer, they caused a 
proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, 
at some of the most public feasts and general 
meetings of the Greeks: that “ whoever bore 

CP ' 

any relation to Esop, and would demand 
satisfaction for his death, was desired to 
come and exact it from the Delnhians, in 
what manner he pleased.” There was none 
who pretended to any right in this allair, till 
the third generation : when a Samian appear¬ 
ed, named Idinon ; (r) a grandson of that Id- 
mon who had been master of Esop, in the 
island of Samos: and the Dclphians hav¬ 
ing made him the satisfaction he desired, were 
delivered from their calamities. 

According to Eusebius, the death of Esop 
happened in the (<y) fourth year cf the fifty- 

b ^ 


(r) Herodotus; and Plutarch, de Cera miminis vindicifu 
ft) Bayle. Art. JEL Note C. Meziriac fays, the firil of 
the fifty-fourth Olympiad, chap. vi. 
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fourth Olympiad ; which was oGl years before 
the Christian /Era. 

If we were to follow probability rather 
than the assertions of some writers in the 
lower ages, I should be more apt to think 
that Esop was of a handsome countenance 
and shape, than ugly and deformed; not¬ 
withstanding the general prepossession to the 
contrary, which has prevailed for the three or 
four last centuries. There is no author quot¬ 
ed as saying any tiling to the disadvantage of 
Esop's person, till after the fall of all the arts 
and sciences; and almost a thousand years 
after his death. The first writer quoted in 
support of this groundless opinion is Stokeus 
(t) who has it from I don’t know whom; 
and what is said by this unknown person, 
relates only to the air of Esop’s (u) counte¬ 
nance ; for there is not a word intimated of 
his resembling an Ethiop, or of his being 
deformed in any part of his body. Planudes 
was the first who propagated any fancies of 
the latter kind ; and that probably from his 
taking ( [zc ) another person for Esop ; and not 


p) Efop died 561 years before our /Era, and Stobteus 

(according to Blair’s Tables) lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century after Chrift. 

(u) He fays, that Efop being reproached for having a 
four countenance, anfwcred, u Regard not my looks, but 
my mind.” This anonymous authority from 8tobteus, I 
fhould think might be much over-balanced by that of Phi- 
loftratus, who lived long before Stobteus ; and in his pic¬ 
ture of Efop gives him a pleaiing countenance, even while he 

is meditating. 

[vj) See p. i. 
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till (.r 

death of this celebrated mythologist. There 
is do occasion to oppose this notion of Planu- 
des by searching for any express authorities 
against him: it having been so fully proved 

O ' vl * I 

before (j/) that he has totally destroyed all his 
own credit himself. 

Philostratus in his (:) account of several 
pictures in the time (a) of the Antonines, 
gives us one, in which Esop is the principal 
figure. The painter represents him before his 
own house; there the Geniuses (A) of the 
several sorts of Esopian Fables approach him 
with pleasure and regard, as the chief in¬ 
ventor and writer of Fables. As such they 
adorn him with wreaths of flowers, and crown 
him with olive-branches. He has a pleasing 
smile upon his countenance ; and at the same 
time his eyes are Ext upon the ground, as 

b 3 


) about two thousand years after the 


(a) He flourifhed 1941 years after the death of Efop, 
See note (rt) p. i. 

( v) See p. iv. and v. (s) In Icon. Art. 

p/j From the year 13S to 179 of our ./Era. 

(b) There were probably three of thefc Geniufes in the 
picture ; the Efopian Fables being divided into three forts. 
Li The rational, in which Men only are introduced ; the 
charactered, were only Bealls, under characters afligned to 
them ; and the mixt, in which both Men and Bealls are 
concerned.” From Aplithonius, in Pneexcrcitam : one of 
the Teftimon. in Novelet’s edition. 

The Genius of each fort of the lefTer Fables is made to at¬ 
tend Eiop here, as perfons; in the fame manner that the 
Genius of the greater, or Epic Fable attends Homer, in¬ 
die famous relievo of his Apothefis. 
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being then composing a'Fable; and composing 
it (c) ‘with that humour and gaiety for which he 
was so remarkable. There are several men, 
and several beasts intermixt, that form a sort 
of circle round him ; and among the latter, 
the Fox is particularly distinguished ; Esop 
making as much use of him in his Fables, as 
the dramatic writers do of Davus in their 
Comedies. There is a are at deal of sense 

O 

(says Philostratus) exprest in the picture in 
general ; and particularly, in the looks and 
attitudes of the three Geniuses, that are pay¬ 
ing their regards to him. 

In this picture the countenance of Esop is 
very well represented, as partly pleasant and 
partly grave; but Plutarch has given us a 
much fuller and stronger picture of his 
thoughts and manner of conversation. Tis 

in his Feast of the Sages, at the court of Pe- 
ria.ider, King of Corinth, who himself was 
on- 1 'd) of the seven. As this is perhaps one 
of tiic most valuable remains of aulkjuiiy 
that is left to us, and as Esop has a consi¬ 
derable share in it, I shall take the liberty of 
inserting it very much at large ; though it 

O J O ' o 

will bear no proper proportion to the rest of 
his life : but 1 think it cannot be unaccept- 


(c) This feems to be the intent of the painter, though 
Philoftrntus gives another turn to it. 

{d) The other fix are Thales, Solon, Clcobulus, Chilo, 
Bias, and Pittacus: to whom, lays Laertius, fome add Ana- 
charfis the Scythian, Mufo the Kenean, perecydes the Sy¬ 
rian, Epimenides of Crete, and Pififtratus the tyrant oi 
Athens. In proem. J 13. 
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able to die reader; and heartily wish, that 
the whole was translated into English by some 
abler hand. 

Periander, while the rest of the .wise men 
were all in his court, invites them, and seve¬ 
ral (c) others, to a feast in one of his pleasure- 
houses, near the city of Corinth, where he 
was to make a (J) particular sacrifice to Ve¬ 
nus. It w'as at the foot of Licteum, or 
eastern promontory of the Corinthian Isth¬ 
mus ; a place naturally very delightful (g) 
and much assisted by art: for Periander was 
a (//) lover of magnificence ; which, together 
nith his being a tyrant, may possibly account 
for Lucian’s (i) excluding him from his Ely- 


(<') Befides Periander, and the fix Sages (firft mentioned 
in tlie note before) there were Efop, and Anaciiarfis the 
Scythian ; Melifla, the wife of Periander ; Eumetis her at¬ 
tendant, daughter of Cleubulus, one of the Sages, and her- 
lelf fometimes called Cleoboline, or the Little Female Sage : 
Naucratites(alfo called Niloxenus) fent to confult Bias, and 
his brethren, by Amaiis King of Egypt; Mnefiphilus, from 
Athens; Diodes, a pried ana augur, in Periander’s fervice ; 
Ardalus, pried of the temple of the Mufes, founded by one 
of his ancdlors; Cher lias, a poet; and Cleodcmus, a phy- 
iician. 


(f) Periander had left off paying any devotions to Ve¬ 
nus, ever fmee his mother had put an end to her life for 
love ; and this was his full return to them, upon fome 
dreams of his wife Mtlifla. Xylander’s Plutarch, fob voL 
2. p. 146, D. 

( 0) Paufanias, in Corinthiacis. 

(/.>) Plutarch, p. 14S, B. 

(i) Lucian fays, he faw Anaciiarfis, Zamolxes, Numa, 
Lycurgus, Phocion, and Tcllus, in Elyfmm j “ and all the 
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sium. Periander ordered a chariot for eacii 
of the invited guests, to convey them to the 

C 7 

When that which was provided for 
Thales arrives, he smiles ; is verv much 


place. 


l 
t 


>$es 


to walk through the 


arrives, 

obliged, but choo 

O ' _ 

holds. Tie docs so; and two (/<•) other of 
the guests accompany him. In their w r alk, 
they meet with Alcxidemus, natural son of 
the tyrant of Miletus, returning from the 
villa, in a very great heat. A place it seems, 
at the lowest table, had been assigned for him, 
and lie could not bear to sit beneath “ iEolians 
and Islanders, and (/) people that nobody 
knows.*’ They pass him, and laugh at his 
folly. 'When they come to the dining-room, 
Thales asks aloud, “ Which was the place 
his countryman had refused?** and when it was 
showed to him, sits down in it. Esop opens 
the conversation; and in order to ridicule 
the behaviour of Alcxidemus, begins with 
telling a Fable of the arrogant Mule morti- 

O t ~ 

tied. After the tables were cleared, and 
garlands distributed to each of the guests 

O w 

by Melissa, the wife of Periander, Ana- 
charsis says something, a little severely, on 
the Grecian fashion of ming musical instru- 
meats in their worship of the Gods : and as 


feven Sages, except Peri under.” Tom r. p. 674, Ed. 
Blaeu. 

(/•) Diocies, the pricfl and augur ; and Naucratites, the 
ambaffador from Amahs, King of Egypt, 

(/) Plutarch, p. 148, F. 
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this might have produced too serious a debate, 
Keep turns it off (;;?) with a jest. 

One of this venerable company was Nau- 
cratiles, sent by Amasis, King of Egypt, to 
consult Bias ; and the other wise men on a 
letter he had received from the Kim of 

O 

Ethiopia. 3t was a custom amongst the learn- 

1 V O 

cd in those days, to send (;j) wise sentences, 
and puzzling questions, to one another; and 
this intercouse was carried on even between 
persons of different nations. This letter was 
of the latter kind ; and required Amasis to 
drink up the sea. It is read, and ( 0 ) the diffi¬ 
culty evaded by Bias. Cleodemus, the phy¬ 
sician, speaks very justly against these difficult 
and puzzling questions; but is as unkind in 


(«?) Plutarch, p. 150, E. 

(;/) The tafle of the knowing, in Efop’s time, was to 
ftudy rules for the conduct of life ; and to make wife fen- 
tences, or proverbs, for the fame purpofe. At their tables, 
they often put quelUons of this fort to be anfwered feveral- 
ly, by as many as chofe to do it. They alfo fent moral 
queilions, from one kingdom to another; and fometimes 
puzzling, or enigmatical queftions to be refolvcd. The 
letter fent by Amafis to Bias was one of the latter kind ; 
and the queftion propofed after it, of the former : Plutarch, 


151, c. 

Theic puzzling queftions, though much inferior to the 
other fort, were not a corruption of them in tliefe times ; 
but of the greatcll antiquity, as we find by the contention 
between Homer and Heiiod; Plutarch in Conviv. Sap- p. 
154.) and the riddle, which Samfon puts to the Phililtines, 
1141 years before our iEra (Judges xiv. 14.) 

(0) Pint. 151, C. 
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specifying, “ That they were like Eumetiss 
riddles and fit only to be played with by 
women.” Eumctis (who was present as an 
attendant on Melissa, and was a lady of the 
greatest sweetness, modesty, and wisdom) at 


first seemed inclined to answer him; but re¬ 
strained herself, and blushed. Esop, with 
great good-nature, saved her from part of 
her confusion, by making a jest upon the 
physician and his practice; and by that means 
called oft' the eyes of the company from her 
to hirn.(p) Periander then desires each of 
them to contribute some wise sentence for the 
benefit of Amasis and the company. Solon, 
Bias, Thales, Anacharsis, Clcobulus, Pitta* 
cus, and Cliilo, gave each of them a piece of 
advice for Kings ; and Periander being prestj 
to add bis, said, “ That the sentences which 
they had given, were almost sufficient to de¬ 
ter any man of sense from reigning/’ Esop, 
on this, speaks of the civility due to princes; 
digresses into a little dispute with Solon about 
the preference of monarchical to republican 
government; but for fear it should grow too 

O 7 O 

serious, soon turns it off (in his usual way) 
with a piece of humour. Naucralites then 
resumes his business, and mentions (y) some 
other questions from Amasis, which are an¬ 
swered by Thales. As the messenger from 
Amasis had now dispatched all his orders, 


(/) Plutarch, 152, D. 

(?) Ibid. 153. 
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Mnesiphilus the Athenian proposes to the 
company, (r) that as they had before given 
their thoughts of what might be useful to 
Kings, they would not give them, as to what 
might be beneficial to commonwealths; (.?) 
and the Sages speak each on this subject, 
in a sententious manner. 

Then Diodes, the priest and augur of Pe- 
riander, proposes (7) that they may say some¬ 
thing on the government of a house and fami¬ 
ly ; since each of tiie company present had a 
house to govern. “ I deny that,” says Esop, 
u for Anacharsis here has only a (u) cart.” 
Anacharsis answers him in his usual crave and 
solid manner, and desires that his answer to 
him may at the same time pass as his (iv) 

club toward what was proposed by Diodes. 

The rest of the Saties give their sentences, 

i o y 

or sentiments, severally, on the same subject. 

Here Melissa and Eumctis (a*) withdraw ; 
the company falls into a inixt conversation; 
and Esop, who had been blamed himself be¬ 
fore for a digression from the subject then in 
hand, tells them a (jt) Table of the Wolf 
and Shepherds, to show that they themselves 
were now guilty of the same fault. Soon 


(r) Plutarch, 154, C. 

(j) Ibid. 154, D. and E. f/ 1 ) Ibid. 155, A. 

(;;) Anacharfis was a Scythian; and that people had 
no fixed habitation : but lived in a fort of waggons, to fhift 
their places of abode whenever they chofe to do fo. 
fw) Plutarch, p. 155, B. 

{:<} Plutarch, 155, D. 


(y) Ibid. 156, A, 
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after this, (z) the subject of ceconomics is re¬ 
sumed ; and Clcobulus being asked, what is 
a competency r begins with mentioning an 
old vulgar story, about making a coat for the 
moon; and a Fable of Esop’s, on a Dog's ' 
contracting himself in winter, and extending : 

o y o 

himself in summer: and this inquiry about a ' 
competency, leads them into (7/) a fuller con¬ 
sideration of temperance and aliments. : 

In the close of this, Gorgias, the brother j 
of Periandcr, comes in from a voyage ; and j 
gives an (b) account of the wonderful preser¬ 
vation of Arion, by the Dolphins, who car¬ 
ried him to shore, when Hung into the sea. 
Esop (c) (whether in jest or seriously) does, 
not seem to believe it: Diodes, in answer to ! 


him, refers to the preservation of Pliryxus 
anu Ilellc; and Solon says, “ These things 
are above our reach, and must be left to the 



Several other stories (</) arc told of 


persons assisted by Dolphins; and Anachar- 


sis reasons, (as is his way) very gravely and 
finely, upon Providence. On their inquiry's 
growing too nice, and particular, and Esop’s 
quoting several verses out of Homer, Solon 
takes hold of that opportunity to quote a 


verse of Homer too, to put them in mind of 


its drawing toward bed-time. lie (c) then 




(z) Plutarch, 157, A. 
(a) Ibid, 157 to 160. 
[bj Ibid. 160 to 162, 


(;) Plutarch, 162, B. 
[d] Ibid. p. 163. 

(tj Ibid. p. 164. 
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proposes a sacrifice ; which they perform and 
depart. 

It appears upon the whole, from what is 
(/') recorded by Plutarch on this occasion, 
tiiat Esop’s conversation consisted of a mix¬ 
ture of humour, wit, mirth, and good-nature; 
and the adapting, or making of Fables upon 
the spot, as occasions arose : and immediate¬ 
ly after the perusal of this piece, it first came 
into my thoughts, that Esop was perhaps a 
man as full of wit and humour as our celebrat¬ 
ed Dr. Swift; for he scarce ever speaks with¬ 
out exercising one or other of those talents, 
lie might possibly have been as (g) satirical 
too, though in a more gay and less disobliging 
manner : and, indeed, his good-nature is point¬ 
ed out as strongly as any part of his cha¬ 
racter. (//) Ilis wisdom itself was gay and 
cheerful ; and it was for that very reason, 
that he has been so often preferred to all the 
seven Sages of Greece. He was free and open 
in his discourse : for he speaks frequently ; 
and though there wore so many in company (/) 

c 


(/) Plutarch, in the entrance on this fubjcct, fays, there 
bad been falfe accounts publiflied of it; and propofes his as 
a true one. 

(£-) Plut. p. 152.—Dcrifur potius, quam deridendus 
Rex, Phscd. iib. 3. fab. 14.—For a remarkable inftance of 
his humour, very like Dr. Swift, fee the fame, lib. 3. fab. 

(/;) In his rescuing a lady of fo charming a chara&er ai 
Eumetis from her confufion, p. 1 £2, D. 

(/) See note e, p. xix. 
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and so many of high rank and figure, he ha' 
(in a manner) the First unci last word in their 
conversation. Plutarch too confirms what ha« 
been observed (k) by others ; that he was verv 
free in intermixing his tables, even in the 

o 7 


most common and familiar parts of his dis¬ 
course. 

I have (/) already mentioned the reason 
why Esop might choose to write Fables : and 
though he certainly was not (?/>) the inventor, 
he excelled all others so greatly in that way 
of writing, that he has generally (n) been re¬ 
garded as such ; and is called so by several. 


(i) In particular, by Prifeian. See below, note w. 

(/) P. vii. 

(w) prifeian mentions Archilochus, as a writer of Fables, 
who flouri died above a century before Efop. (Bayle,Note A.) 
Quintilian fpeaks of Hefiod as the iirft inventor of them, (id. 
ib.) who was two centuries earlier than Archilochus; and 
the Fable of Jotham recorded in Scripture (Judges, ch. h, 
v. 8—20) is almoft three centuries earlier than Hefiod. 

(;:) Illce quoque fabulce, qiue etiamfi origincm non ab 
JEfopo acceperunt, (nam videtur earum primus nu&or Hc- 
fiodus) nomine tamen TEfopi maxime celebrantur ; ducere 
animos folent, prsecipue rutlicorum & imperitorum : qui ct 
iimplicius, quse ficta funt, audiunt; & capti voluptate, fa¬ 
cile iis quibus dele&antur confentiunt. Quintilian, Iidlit. 
Or. Lib. 5. c. 11. 

Prifeian, in fpeaking of Fable, calls Efop the inventor of 
it ; but foou after he corre&s himfelf, and adds, Uli funt 
ea vetuftiffimi quoque autores ; Hefiodus, Archilochus, 
Plautus, Horatius. Nominantur antem ab inventoribus 
fabularum, alise iEfopise, alke Cyprice, alise Lybicze, aline 
Sybariticte; omnes autem communitcr iEfopite, quoniam 
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even of the ancient writers. It appears very 
plainly from the words of ( 0 ) Socrates and 

c 2 


ni conventibus frequenter, folebat JEfopus fabulis Ut u 
F to in 13 ayle, Art* iEfop. Note A. 

Nunc fubularnm cur lit iuventum genus 
jUnivi dooebo» ServUua ubuoxta i 
Quia qute volebat non audebat dicere, 

Affe&us proprios in fabellas tranftulit 5 
Caltimniamque fiftiselufitjocis: 

Ego porro illius femita feci viam. 

Phsedrus, Introd. Lib. 3, ver. 30. 
Avienus fays, in the Pref. to his Fables, Hujus materias 
d.ueem nobis iEfopum noveris: qui refponfo Delphici Apol« 
linis monitus, ridicula orfus eft, ut legenda firmaret. From 
Jhivlts Note A. And Apollonius in Philoftratus fays ? 
“ That Alfop, not content with rejecting the fabulous fto« 

• l ies of the poets, in favour of wifdom, invented a new me- 
tliod. ,jr I), 5. ch. 5. From the fame, Note H. 

As the word Ridiculous is always ufed in a bad fenfe in 
Englilh, it may not be improper to obferve, that Ridicu¬ 
lous in Latin was ufed in a good fenfe, as well as in a bad | 
ami it is to be taken in the former, in the quotation here 
from Avienus. ’Tis as much a commendation of Efop, as 
the Fcilivua et Dele&abilis of Gellius, p. xviii, Note 23 $ 
or the Hilariora Studia of Seneca, p. xlviii. Note 6. Thus., 

where Horace is preferring the humourous fort of fatire to 
the fevere, he fays, 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque fecat res. 

Lib. 1. Sat. io. ver. 15, 

And Phtedrus, fpeaking of Efop’s works, attributes half 
of their merit to this : 

Duplex libelli dos eft ; quod rifum mo vet* 

Et quod prudenti vitam confilio monet. 

Introd. Lib. i„ ver. 4. 

(?) Socrates, in Plato’s Pluedo, 
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(p) Plmlrus, each of whom translated some of 
the Fables of Esop, that he wrote them in 
prose ; though the invention which generally 
attends them, and which is the more essential 
part in poetry, made the former regard them 
as a poetical work. 

The distinguishing character of E so p's style 
seems to have been that of an (y) elegant sim¬ 
plicity; it wa$ very (/•) plain, short, and clear; 
and his writings have been highly admired 
for their good goiusu unti usoluhiC'^j in tdl 

ages, The plans of his Fables are com* 


{p) iSfopua au&or quam materiam repperit, 

Hancego PQLIV 1 verfibus fenariia. 

Phrcdrus, Introd. Lib. I. ver. 2. 

[q) Quifquamne ita nitet, ut comparatwa tibi non forde- 
at ? Quis ita ad iEfopi venuftatem, quia ad tophi Ideas Ifa- 
cratis conclufiones, quis ad enthymemata Demoflhenis, nut 
opulentiam, Tullianam, aut pvoprietatem noftri Maronis; 
quis ita affc&et lingula, ut tu imples omnia. Aufoiuua, in 
hia Epiftle to Symmachus: vol. 2. p. 642. Ed. Var. 

(r) This appears very evidently, even fiom the imitations 
of his writings, Plucdrus’s ftyle has commonly been admir¬ 
ed for its particular fimplicity and neatnefs j and he fays, 
very flrongly, that he imitates Efop in his manner, as well 
as in his matter. 

Librum exarabo tertium ^Efopi itilo. 

L. 3. Prol. ver. 30. 

Laertius has preferved a couplet in Socrates’s tranfiation 
of one of his Fables; remarkable only for its particular 

plainnefs. 

And the Fables which Plutarch (in his banquet of the 
Sages) has put into Efop’s own mouth, are remarkably 
Ihort and clear. 
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mended for the same (6*) elegance as his style* 
lie has been highly admired for his writings 
of this kind in all ages. Quintilian recom¬ 
mends then (t) as the first object in the in¬ 
struction of children; and Plato, when he is 
banishing the fabulous stories of Homer and 
(u) licked, advises the use of this sort of 
Fables in his commonwealth; in both of 
which he is strongly followed by (w) Philo- 
stratus; who says, “ That they were more 
proper than all other Fables, to inspire us 
with wisdom. The Athenians in the age when 
learning was at its greatest perfection among 
them, shewed their high opinion of Esop, 
and his writings, by the (x) noble statue they 

c 3 


'jj In quibufdam (fabulis) et argumentum ex fi&o loca* 

Car, et per imndacia ipfe relation is ordo contexitur ; ut funt 
u\:c At. in pi Fabulce ; cleganlia liaionis illuflres. Macrobius 3 
::i bourn. Scrip. Lib. i.eap. 2. 

(’/) Efopi labeilas, qu:c f-abubs mitricularum proximo fue« 
ccdunt, narrare fermoac puvo et nihil fe fupraoiodum extol- 
lento, dcinde candem graciiitatem ililo cxigere condifcant 0 
inilitut. Orat. 1. c. 9. 

(u) Plato De Repuhlica. Lib. 2. 

(w) Philoftratus; Book5. eh. c. 


(x) ALiopo ingentem ftatnam po lucre Altici. 

Phscdr-p, Epil. to B. 2. ver. 1. ' 
The Greeks ufed to fet up femes, huger than the life, to 
compliment their kings, heroes, and gods : of this kind the 

fiat uc here mentioned, in honour of Efop, feems to have 

been. 


They fet up at the fame time, feven ftatues to the famous 
-□temporary Sages of Greece ; and this fetus of Efop & 
the head of them all. 


1 
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erected to his memory, and by the celebrated 


sculpture (j/) they employed for that purpose. 

The great excellence of his way of writing, 
consists in blending of (s) the agreeable and 
the instructive so well together: from which 

O 

Horace might possibly take tiie hint for that 
rule, which he seems to distinguish (a) as the 
most considerable of any in his Art of Poetry. 

Tis no wonder that works so useful, so 
pleasing, and so much recommended, were 
in every body's hands: they were so especi¬ 
ally at Athens (/;), the great seat of science; 
and about the time, that arts (c) and know- 


{ y ) The great Lyfippus. 

(z) Thus, where Phasdrus fays, that he imitates Efop. 
in his I ft book of Fables, he immediately adds, 

Duplex libelli dos eft ; quod rifum inovet, 

Et quod prudent! vitam confilio monet* 

Introd. to B. I. ver. 4, 

A. Gellius prefers him to all the philufophers on this very 
account; and Avienus attributes fo happy a thought to an 
iufpiration from Heaven: (Note 86.) Apollonius did the 
fame, though in a different manner ; 1 Philoftratus, B. 5. ch. 
5.) the latter fuppofing this light to have been given him by 
Mercury, and the former from the oracle at Delphi. 

{a) Omne tulit pun&um, qui mifeuit utile dulci; 
Le&orem deleftando, pariterque monendo. 

De Art. Poet. ver. 343. 

\b) It was a proverbial expreftion there, for a man who, 
was entirely ignorant; “ That he had never read Efop.” 
The reafon of this proverb (as the commentator on Arifto* 
phanes, fays) was “ their readinghim there with eagernefs.” 

(?) The Athenians paid that fignal compliment to Efop 
of letting up his ftatue above thofe of all the feven Sages, 
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led ire were both at their Greatest height. The 
Fables of Esop was, generally, the iirst book 
(7/) which was read by their youth, and, per¬ 
haps, one of trie last, which sonic of them 
limited. 


(c) Plutarch mentions Eson amon* the au- 
tho rs m:)S c proper lor forming; piiilosopliers ; 

ami indeed hi* (iiMuvniisliing character was 

wisdom, allcmlmi (as lias been shewn before) 
with a perpetual iiow of pleasantry. Piueclrus 
calls him, ( /) the ; and says («’), u That 
lie saw tiirousjh all Nature. 

O 

It must be very difficult, at this distance 


of time, to determine which of the Greek 
rubles, that arc published as Esops, were 
really of his writing. Several of inem may 
be so ; but we do not know how to distinguish 
them. I should think it more easy to catch 
him at the rebound; I mean, in the prolest 
translations of him. Phsedrus, the (/t) first of 


in that great age in which Lyfippus and Apelles, and Arif- 
totle, Plato, and Xenophon flourifhed. 

{(!) Fabulas primum trade re pueris folent-quia ani- 

mos eoruni, adhuc molles, ad meiiores facile vias inllituunt 
vitae. Prifcian. 

(e) De Audiendis Poetis. 

(f) Sophus. Phfed. Lib. 3. Fab. 14 ver. 9. 

(j)-Nans emundse fenex. 

Natura nunquam verba cui potuit dare. 

Id. Lib. 3. Fab. 3. ver, re, 

{/;) Phsedrus, after fpeaking of Efop, fays, 

Qyoniam occuparet alter ne primus forem, 

Ne folus effet iludui, Clofe to B, i'u ver, 6 , 
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•the Roman poets who wrote Fables, begins 
with informing his reader that lie has (/) turn¬ 
ed into verse several of those which (as \\u$ 
remarked before) we-ie written in prose by 
Esop. lle-conlirms this fn\jiiently afterward-, 
in general ; and has pointed out some in par¬ 
ticular, as translated from Esop. Jle makes 

/ i 

mention of these much oitnner ( h) toward 
the bemniiimi of his work, than in the lbl- 
lowing pans of it; and 1 am apt to think, 
that most of the I bdes (7) in the last book 
are of his own invention. Avienus, the next 


'Tis probable that Phasdrns had not publifhed his Fables, 
when Seneca wrote his conloLtion to Polyhhis, towards the 
latter end of the rtign of Claudius: for that philofophcr 
fays in it to his friend : Non aitdeo te ulque eo producere, 
ut fab el las qiiuque, k Efopeos logos, iutentatum Romanis 
ingeniis opus folka tibi vuiuftatc conneclas : difficile eft qui- 
dem, ut ad luce hilariora ftudin jam vehementer perculfus ani¬ 
mus tarn citopofiit necedere. Seneca, Conl'ol. ad Pol. c. 27, 
(i) Pi.ccdrus lntrod. to B. 1. vtr. z. 

(/:) L. 4. Fab. 2. 3. k rc.—I». 4. Fab. 16. He men¬ 
tions Efop and his actions in fcvcral others; but docs not 

fay thofe Fables thcmfclves are taker, from his. One would 

* 

think, however, from what he lays, Lib. 4 Fab. 20. that 
mo ft or the foregoing Fables were taken from Elop. 

Quid judicaic cogitur Liver ir.ocio, 

Licet d.ffimulet, puklirc tameu iuteliigo. 

Quicquid putabit efie diguum mcmorix, 
yEfopi dicet; fi quid minus adriferit, 

A me conlendt't fichim quovis pignore ; 

Quern volu refclli jam nunc rtfponfo rruo ; 

Sivehoc ineptum, five iaudandum eft opusj 
.1 live nit iile, noftra ocrfecit maims, 

' a 

From the lntrod. to Lib. 5. 
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Latin Fabulist that I know of, though at tho 

' O 

distance of several ( m ) centuries, agrees with 
Pktedrusin professing to (;/) follow Esop, and 
giving his book the title of Esopkm Fables ; 
but does not point him out a§ the author of 
anyone of them, in particular. 

It has been alreariv said (rn, that Socrates 

« \ s * 

translated some of his Fable*. As t!le Athe¬ 
nians, not Iona after their putting that great 

' i C* # t" 4 

Hum to ileiilh, grow us fund of his memory 
tia they iiiid Itucu cruel to Jiifj jSci’tiiiU ; it ig 

probable, that this might also add at the same 

time to their esteem for Esop and his writings. 
However that he, this is certain, that it was 
about lifly years after the death of Socrates, 
that they erected (/>) the statue So much in 
honour of Esop; and about a hundred, (y) 
that Demetrius Piudarcus published an edition 


(m) Avienus, according to Gynddus, lived in tin? time 
of Theodofius and his fous. There are forty-two Fabks 
in Elegiac vevfe, publifiiul ns his, in Mattairek Corpus 
Foet, Lat. voh 2. p, 1338, &c. 

(«J Hujua materije ducem nobis 45 fopuni noveris, 
From Eayle, Art, JE(. Note A. 

(0) See note r, p. xxviii. 

(/) Socrates was put to death 400 years before our 
Air a ; aiu} Lyllppus, who made this llatue of Efop, was in 
the height of his reputation under Alexander the Great, 
whofe reign was from 336 to 324 ditto. 

(q) Demetrius Phalareas {according to Dr. Blair’s Ta¬ 
bles, whofe authority is alfo followed in the preceding 
note) was bauilhedfrom Athens 303 years before our iEra. 
Fabricius fays, that he publifhed a collection of Efopian 
Fables; Art. Efop, Lib. 5. cap. So: and another volume 
cither of his Fables, or of anecdotes relating to him. Ibid-. 

cap. Si. 
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of his Fables; as Diagoras had indeed uo:r: 
Jong (r) before, while Socrates was living. 


r i 
i 

-X. 


The Fables which Planudes published 
Esops, were printed at Milan in J4S0; soon 
after the art of printing was introduced into 
Italy: and afterwards by Aldus, in ljOo. 
This Aldinc edition was followed by several 
others; and particularly by Hubert Stephens-, 

at Laris, in 1,54b', It contained 14!) fables (y); 
to which Novelet added almost as many more, 
from some manuscripts in the Heidelberg Li¬ 
brary, in his edition at Francfort in J() 10; 
but these manuscripts, (as well as that of Pht- 
mides) too often betray their true authors ; 
for the Monks are commended in the 3rd and 
the Uyih of these additional Fables. Tis a 
great pity that a more judicious collection 
should not be made, from all the best and 
most authentic manuscripts that could be pro¬ 
cured ; and perhaps it should be chiefly from 
such as (/) are previous to the times of 



(r) JDiagnras was bani/hed' from Athens in the 91 ,'T 
Olympiad; (from 416 to 413, before our ./Era.) He pub- 
1 idled a collection of Fables (of the Phrygian, or Efop j ac¬ 
cording to Tatian, and Maximus Tyrius. Sec Laertius, 
Lib. 5. cap. So. 

(s) His addition made them in all 297. See Fabriciush 
Bib. Gr. Art. Efop. 

{/) Mr. Boyle fpeaks of one of about 500 years old; 
which belonged to Voffius, and, as he fays, was then at Ley¬ 
den. Fahricius doubts it. Moutfaucon, in his Liarium 
Italicum, promifed to publifh the Life of Efop, with the Fa¬ 
bles, as they were extant before the time of Planudes, from 
a manufeript in the monaiterv cf St. Mary at Florence.- 
Fabricius, ibid* 







INTRODUCTION. 

XjyTIOEVER undertakes to compofe a Fable, whe¬ 
ther of the fublimer and more complex kind, as 
the epic and dramatic ; or of the lower or more fim- 
pie, as what has been called the Efopean; fliould 
make it his principal intention to illuftrate fome one 
moral or prudential maxim. To this point the com- 
pofition in all its parts mud be directed$ and this wi'l 
lead him to deferibe fome action proper to enforce the 
maxim he has chofen. In feveral refpcCts therefore 
the greater Fable and the lefs agree. It is die bufi- 
nefs of both to teach fome particular moral, exempli¬ 
fied by an action, and this enlivened by natural inci¬ 
dents. Both alike muft be fupported by appofite and 
proper characters, and both be furnifhed with fenti- 
ments and language fuitable to the characters thus em¬ 
ployed. I would by no means however infer, that, to 
produce one of thefe fmall pieces requires the fame 
degree of genius as to form an epic or dramatic Fable. 
All I would infinuatc, is, that the apologue has a right 
to fome (hare of our efteern, from the relation it bears 
to the poems before-mentioned, as it is honourable to 
fpring from a noble Item, although in ever fo remote a 
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branch. A perfect Fable, even of this inferior kind, 
feems a much fironger proof of genius than the mere 
narrative of an event. The latter indeed requires 
judgment: the former, together with judgment, de¬ 
mands an effort of the imagination. 

Having thus endeavoured to procure thefe little 
compofitions as much regard as they may fairly claim, 
I proceed to treat of fome particulars mod effential to 
their character. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Truth or Moral of a Fable. 

*HPIS the very effence of a Fable to convey fome mo- 
ral or ufeful Truth beneath the fhadow of an al¬ 
legory. It is this chiefly that diftinguifhes a Fable 
from a Tale ; and indeed gives it the pre-eminence in 
point of ufe and dignity. A Tale may con fill of an 
event cither ferious or comic ; and, provided it be told 
agreeably, may be excellent in its kind, though it 
fhould imply no fort of moral. But the action or Fa¬ 
ble is contrived on purpofe to teach and to imprint 
fome Truth j and fhould clearly and obvioufly include 
the illullration of it in the very cataftrophe. 

The-Truth to be preferred on this occafion, fhould 
neither be too obvious, nor trite, nor trivial. Such 
would ill deferve the pains employed in Fable to con¬ 
vey it. As little alfo fhould it be one that is very 
dubious, dark, or controverted. It fhould be of fuch 
a nature as to challenge the affent of every ingenious 
and fober judgment; never a point of mere fpecula- 
tion; but tending to inform or to remind the reader 
of the proper means that lead to happinefs, or at leaf! to 
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the fevcral duties, decorum?, and proprieties of con* 
t iuft which each particular Fable endeavours to enforce* 
The reafon why Fable has been fo much efteemed 
in all ages, and in all countries, is perhaps owing to the 
polite manner in which its maxims are conveyed. The 
very article of giving inftruftion fuppofes at lead a fu* 
perioritv of wifdom in the advifer •, a circumftance by 
no means favourable to the ready admiflion of advice 0 . 
’Tis the peculiar excellence of Fable to wave this air of 
iuperiority: it leaves the reader to collect the moral ; 
who, by thus difeovering more than is (hown him, finds 
his principle of felf-love gratified infiead of being dif- 
gufted. 'Fhe attention is either taken off from the ad- 
vilcr; or, if otherwife, we are at leaft flattered by his 
humility and addrefs. 


Befides, inftrutUon, as conveyed by Fable, does not 
only lay a fide its lofty mien and fupercilious afpedt, but 
appears dreft in all the fmiles and graces which can 
ftrike the imagination, or engage the paffions. It 
nleafes, in order to convince ; and it imprints its mo¬ 
ral fo much the deeper, in proportion as it entertains; 
fo that we may be faid to feel our duties the very in- 
ft.mt we comprehend them. 

I am very fenfible with what difficulty a Fable is 
brought to a (tried agreement with the foregoing ac¬ 
count of it. This, however, ought to be the writer’s 
•aim. ’Tis the Ample manner in which the Morals of 
Ei’op arc interwoven with his Fables, that diitinguifhes 
him, and gives him the preference to all other Mytho¬ 
logies. His mountain delivered of a moufe, produces 
the Moral of his Fable, in ridicule of pompous preten¬ 
ders ; and his Crow, when (he drops her cheefc, lets 
fail, as it were by accident, the ftrongeft admonition, 
againff the power of flattery. There is no need of a 
feparate fcntence to explain it ; no pofiibility of im- 
preffing it deeper, by that load we too often fee of ac¬ 
cumulated reflections. Indeed the l'able of the Cock 
wd the Precious Stone is in this refpedi very excep- 

d 
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t-ionable. The leffon it inculcates is fo dark and am¬ 
biguous, that different expofitors have given it quite 
oppofite interpretations •, fome imputing the Cock's re- 

jeftion of the diamond to his wifdom, and others' to his 
ignorance 

Stri£lly fpeaking then, one (liould render necdlefs 
any detached or explicit Moral Efop, the father of 
this kind of writing, difclaimed any fuch aflilhnce. 

^ J 

5 Tis the province of Fable to give it birth in the mind 
of the perfon for whom it is intended ; other wife the 
precept is direft, which is contrary to the nature and 
end of allegory. However, in order to give all necef- 
fary afliftance to young readers, an Index is added to 
this colle&ion, containing the Subject or Moral of each 
Fable, to which the reader may occafionally apply. 

After all, the greatefl fault in any compofnion (for 
I can hardly allow that name to riddles) is obfcurity. 
There can be no purpofe anfwered by a work that is 
unintelligible. Annibal Carracci, and Raphael him- 
felf, rather than riik fo unpardonable a fault, have ad¬ 
mitted verbal explanations into fome of their belt pic¬ 
tures. It mull be confcflcd, that every ftory is not ca¬ 
pable of telling its own Moral. In a cafe of this nature, 
and this only, it (liould be exprefsly introduced. Per¬ 
haps alfo where the point is doubtful, we ought to (how 
enough for the lets acute, even at the hazard of {bow¬ 
ing too much for the more fagacious; who, for this 
very reafon, that they are more fagacious, will pardon 
a fuperfluity which is fuch to them alone. 

But, on thefe occafions, it has been matter of dif- 
pute, whether the Moral is better introduced at the end 
or beginning of a Fable Efop, as I faid before, uni- 
verfally reje&ed any feparate Moral. Thofe we now 
find at the clofe of his Fables, were placed there by 
other hands. Among the ancients, Ph?edrus; and 
Gay, among the moderns, inferted theirs at the begin¬ 
ning : La Motte prefers them at the conclufion ; and 
Fontaine difpofes of them indifcriminately, at the begin- 
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ning or end, ns he fees convenient. If, amidft the 
authority of fuch great names, I might venture to men- 
tion my own opinion, I fhould rather prefix them as an 
introduction, than add them as an appendage. Pori 
would neither pay my reader nor myfelf fo bad a com¬ 
pliment, as to fuppofe, after he had read the Fable, that 
h’ was not able to difcover its meaning. Betides* 
when the Moral of a Fable is not very prominent and 
Jinking, a leading thought at the beginning puts the 
read*.r in a proper track. He knows the game which 
lie purlues: and, like a beagle on a warm fcent, he 
follows the fport with alacrity, in proportion to his in¬ 
telligence. On the other hand, if he has no previous 
intimation of the detign, he is puzzled throughout the 
Fable \ and cannot determine upon its merit without 
the trouble of a frefh perufal. A ray of light, impart¬ 
ed at firfl, may fhow them the tendency and propriety 
of every ex predion as he goes along \ but while he 
travels in the dark, no wonder if he humble or miftake 
his way. 

*< •< **©©©** 


SECTION II. 

Of the Action and Incidents proper for a Fable* 

JN choofing the action, or allegory, three conditions 
are altogether expedient, i It muft be clear: that 
is, it ought to {how without equivocation, precifcly 
and obvioufly, what we intend fliould be underftood* 
2. It muft be one and entire: that is, it muft not be 

compoied of feparate and independent actions, but 
muft tend, in all its circumftances, to the completion 
of one fingle event. 3. It muft be natural 5 that is, 
founded if not. on truth, at lea ft on probability; on 
popular opinion ; on that relation and analogy which 
things hear to one another, when we have gratuitoufly 
endowed them with the human faculties of fpeech and 
veafon. And thefe conditions are taken from the na- 

A n 
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ture of the human mind ; which cannot endure to be 
smbarraffed, to be bewildered, or to be deceived. 

A Fable offends againft perfpicuiry, when it leaves us 
doubtful what truth the Fabulift intended to convey, 
We have a finking example of this in Dr. Croxali’s 
Fable of the creaking Wheel. tc A Coachman, fays 
he, hearing one of his Wheels creak, was furprifed ; 
but more efpecially, when lie perceived that it was the 
worft Wheel of the whole fet, and which he thought 
had but little pretence to take fucli a liberty, but, 
upon his demanding the reafon why it did fo, the 
Wheel replied, that it was natural for people, who la¬ 
boured under any affliction or calamity to complain,” 
Who would imagine this Fable defigned, as the author 
informs us, for an admonition to reprels, or keep our 
complaints to ourfelves, or, if we muft let our forrows 
fpeak, to take care it be done in folitude and retire¬ 
ment ? The ftory of this Fable is not well imagined ; 
at lead, if meant to fupport the Moral which the au¬ 
thor has drawn from it. 

A Fable is faulty in refpeft to unity, when the feve- 
ral circumftances point different ways, and do not cen¬ 
ter, like fo many lines, in one diftinct and unambigu¬ 
ous Moral. An example of this kind is furnifhed by 
La Motte in the obfervation he makes upon Fontaine’s 
two Pigeons. “ Thefe Pigeons had a reciprocal affec¬ 
tion for each other. One of them fhowing a defire to 
travel was earneftly oppofed by his companion, but in 
vain. The former fets out upon his rambles, and en¬ 
counters a thoufand unforefeen dangers; while the lat¬ 
ter fuffers almoft as much at home, through his appre- 
henfion for his roving friend. However, our traveller, 
after many hair-breadth efcapes, returns at length in 
fafety back, and the two Pigeons are, once again, mu¬ 
tually happy in each other’s company.” Now the ap¬ 
plication of this Fable is utterly vague and uncertain, 
for want of circumftances to determine, whether the 
author defigned principally to reprefent the clangers of 
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the Traveller ; his friend’s anxiety during his abfence; 
or their mutual happinefs on his return. Whereas, had 
the travelling Pigeon met with no difafters on his way, 
hat only found all plea lures infipid for want of his 
friend’s participation ; and had he returned from no 
other motive than a defire of feeing him again, the 
whole then had happily clofed in this one confpicuous 
inference, that the prefence of a real friend is the moft 
tleiirable of all gratifications. 

The laft rule I have mentioned, that a Fable ihould 
be natural, may be v dated feveral ways. ’Tis oppofed 
when we make creatures enter into unnatural affocia- 
tions. Thus the Sheep or the Goat mult not be made 
to hunt with the Lion ; and it is yet more abfurd, to 
reprefent the Lion as falling in love with the Forefter’s 
daughter. ’Tis infringed, by aferibing to them appe¬ 
tites and paffijns that are not confident with their 
known characters *, or elfeby employing them infuch 
occupations as are foreign and unfuitabie to their re- 
hvetive natures. A Fox lliould not be faid to long for 
Grapes *, an Hedge-hog pretend to drive away Flies} 
nor a Partridge oiler his fervicc to delve in a Vinevard. 

ip J 

A ponderous iron and an earihern Vafe lliould not fwim 
together down a river ; and he that lliould make his 
Goofe lay golden eggs, would (how a luxuriant fancy, 
but very little judgment. In fliort, nothing befidesthe 
faculty of fpetchaml rcafon, which Fable has been al¬ 
lowed to confer, even upon inanimates, mult ever con¬ 
tradict the nature of tilings, or at lealt the commonly 
received opinions concerning them. 

Opinions indeed, although erroneous, if they either 
are, or have been univerfally received, may afford fat- 

J J y 

Helen t foundation for a Fable. The Mandrake, here, 
may be made to utter groans, and the dying Swan to 
pour iorth her elegy. The Sphynx and the Phoenix, 
the Syren and the Centaur, have all the exigence that 
is requifite for Fable. Nay, the Goblin, the Fairv, and 
even the man in the Moon, may have each his province 

d a 
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allotted him, provided it be not an improper one. Here 
the notoriety of opinion fupplies the place of fact, 
and in this manner truth may fairly be deduced from 
falfehood. 

Concerning the incidents proper for Fable, it is a 
rule without exception, that they ought always to be 
few ; it being foreign to the nature of this compofition 
to admit of much variety. Yet a Fable with only one 
jingle incident may poflibly appear too naked. If Efop 
and Phsedrus are herein fometimes too fparing, Fon¬ 
taine and La Motte are as often too profuie. In this, 
as in mod other matters, a medium certainly is belt. 
In a word the incidents fhould not only be few, but 
fhort ; and like thofe in the Fables of “ the Swallow 
and other Birds,” “ the Miller and his Son,” and 
4< the Court and Country Moufe,” they mud naturally 
arife out of the fubject, and fcrve to illudrate and en¬ 
force the Moral. 





SECTION III. 


Of the Perfons, Characters, and Sentiments of Fable. 

‘"FflE race of animals fird prefent themfelves as the 
•*“ proper actors in this little Drama. They arc in¬ 
deed a fpecies that approaches, in many refpects, fo 
near to our own, that we need only lend them fpeech, 
in order to produce a driking refemblance. It would 
however be unreafonable to expect a Uriel and univer- 
fal fimilitude. There is a certain meafure and degree 
of analogy, with which the mod difeerning reader will 
red contented: for indance, he will accept the pro¬ 
perties of animals, although necedary and invariable, as 
the images of our inclinations, though never fo free. 
To require more than this, were to fap the very foun- 
diiions of allegory; and even to deprive ourfelves oi 
Halt riie plcafure th°. flows from poetry in general. 
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Solomon fends us to the Ant, to learn the wifdom of 
induftry : and our inimitable ethic poet introduces 
Nature herfclf as giving us a fimilar kind of counfel. 

Thus then to Man the Voice of Nature fpake : 

“ Co, from the Creatures thy inltruCtions take— 

# 4 

<< There all the forms of focial union find, 

“ And thence let reafoa late inltruCt mankind.” 

He fuppofes that animals in their native characters, 
without the advantages of fpeecli and reafon, which 
are-afligned them by the Fabulifts, may, in regard to 
Morals, as well as Arts, become examples to the hu¬ 
man race. Indeed I am afraid we have fo far deviated 
into afeititious appetites and fantaftic manners, as to 
find the expediency of copying from them that fimpli- 
city we ouvfelves have loft- If animals in rhemfelves 
may be thus exemplary, how much more may they be 
made inltructive, under the direction of an able Fabu- 
lift; who, by conferring upon them the gift of Ian- 
orua re, contrives to make their iuHindis more intelligi¬ 
ble, and their examples more determinate ? 

But thefe are not his only actors. The Fabulifl has 
one advantage over all other writers whatioever, as all 
the works both of art and nature are more immedi¬ 
ately at his difpofai. He has, in this relpect, a liberty 
not allowed to epic, or dramatic writers, who are un¬ 
doubtedly more limited in the choice of per foils to be 
employed. He has authority to prefs into his fervice 
every kind of exigence under heaven : not only beads, 
birds, infects, and all the animal creation, but flowers, 
ihrubs, trees, and all the tribe of vegetables. Even 
mountains, foffiis, minerals, and the inanimate works 
of nature, difccurfe articulately at his command, and 
act the part which he affigns them. The virtues, vices, 
and every property of beings, receive from him a local 

habitation and a name. In fhort, he may perfcnifv, be- 
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flow life, fpsechj and action, on whatever he thinks 
proper. 

It is eafy to imagine what a fource of novelty and 
variety this mu ft open, to a genius capable of conceiv¬ 
ing, and of employing, thefe ideal perfons in a proper 
manner : what an opportunity it affords him to diver¬ 
ify his images, and to treat the fancy with change of 
objedls, while he itrengthens the under'lnnding, or re* 
guiates the padions, by a fucceflion of truths! i'o raise 
beings like thefe into a (late of action and intelligence, 

u n / 

gives the Fabulift an undoubted claim to the firft cha¬ 
racter of the poet, a Creator. I rank him not, as I faid 
before, with, the writers of epic or dramatic poems ; 
but the maker orpins or needles is as much an artilr, 
as an anchor-fmith : and a painter in miniature may 
fno w as much llciil, as he who paints in the largoft 
proportions. 

When thefe perfor.s are once railed, v/e muft care¬ 
fully enjoin them proper talks ; and alhgn them fenti- 
ments and language fuitable to their fcveral natures, 
and rcfoedlive properties. 

■A 1 A 

A Raven fliouldnotbe extolled for her voice, nor a 
Bear be reprefented with an elegant lhape. Hhwrc a 
verv obvious inflance of abfimiirv. to naint an Hare. 

j _ / * 1 * 

cruel 5 ora Wolf, companionate. An : \ fs were but 
ill qualified to be general of an army, though lie may 
well enough ierve perhaps for one of the trumpeters. 
But fo long as popular cpinixi allows to the Lion, 
magnanimity ; rage, to the Tyg'r • ftrength, to the 
Mule h cunning, to tine r ox ; and buffoonery, to the 
Monkey > why may they not i up port tue ch arable rs of 
an Agamemnon, Achiiles, AjUivfibs, and i'hcr- 
fites ? The truth is, when Moral actions are, with 
judgment, attributed to the brute creation, we fcarce 
perceive that Nature is at all violated by the Fabulift, 
He appears, at mob;, to have only rranfluted their lan¬ 
guage. His Lions, Wolves, and Foxes, behave and 
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argue as thofe creatures would, had they originally 
been endowed with the human faculties of fpeech and 
reafon. 

But greater art is yet required, whenever we per- 
fonily inanimate beings. Here the copy fo far devi¬ 
ates from the great lines of Nature, that without the 
nicelt care, reafon will revolt againft the fiftion. 
However, beings of this fort, managed ingeniouily, 
and with addrefs, recommend the FabuliiFs invention 
by the grace oi novelty, and or variety. Indeed the 

analogy between things natural ami artificial, animate 
and inanimate, is often fo very finking, that we can, 
with feeming propriety, give paflions and fentiments 
to every individual part of cxiflence. Appearance fa¬ 
vours the deception. The Vine may be enamoured of 
the Elm 3 her embraces teftify her pafiion. The fwel- 
]iug Mountain may, natural enough, be delivered of a 
Moufe. '1 he Gourd may reproach the Fine 3 and the 
Sky-rocket infult the Stars. The Axe may folicit a 
new Haudie of the Fore ft; and the Moon, in Iter fe¬ 
male character, requell a fafhionabie Garment. Here 
is nothing incongruous 3 nothing that (hocks the rea¬ 
der with impropriety. On the other hand, were the 
Axe to defire a fine perriwig, and the Moon petition 
for a new pair of boots 3 probability would then be vio¬ 
lated, and the abluruity become too glaring* 


- < .i .< — 000 —>• >■•>«—•• 

SECTION IV. 

On the Language of Fable. 

'THE mod beautiful Fables that ever were invented 
may be disfigured by the Language in which they 
are clothed. Of this, poor Lfop, in feme of his Eng* 
lifh dreffes, affords a melancholy proof. The ordinary 
ftyle of Fable ihould be familiar, but it fliould alfo be 
elegant. Were I to inftance any ftyle that I ihould 
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prefer on this occafion, it fhould be that of Mr. Addi. 

ion’s little tales in the Spedhtor That eafe and iim. 

♦ 

pllcity, that concifenefs and propriety, that fubdited 
and decent humour he fo remarkably difeovers in thole 


compofitions, feem to have qualified him for a Fabuliil, 
almotl beyond any other writer. But to return : 

The Familiar, f.ivS Mr. La Motte, to whofe ingeni- 

ous hflky I have of.cn been obliged in this difcouvfc, 
is the general tone, or accent oi fable. I: was thought 
fuffieient, on its firil appearance, to lend the animals 
our moil common language. Nor indeed have they 
any extraordinary pretenfions to the fublime *, it being 
requifite they fhould fpeak with the fame fimplicity that 
they behave. 

The Familiar, alfo, is more proper for infmuation 
than the elevated j this being the language of reflec¬ 
tion, as the former is the voice of feminism. TV'e 
guard ourfedves again ft the one, but lie open to the 
other 5 and inflruction will always the moft efledlualiy 
fway us, when it appears lead jealous of its rights and 
privileges. 

The Familiar Ryle however that is here required, 
notwuhftaiiding that appearance of Eafe which is m 
character, is perhaps more difficult to write, than the 
elevated or fublime. A writer more readily perceives 
when he has rifen above the common language, than 
he percents, in fpeaking this language, whether he has 
made the choice that is nroit fuitable to the occafion; 


and it is neverthelefs, upon this happy choice that all 
the charm of the familiar depends. Moreover, the ele¬ 
vated Ryle deceives and feduces, although it be not the 
beR chofen ; whereas the familiar can procure itfelt 
no fort of refpedt, if it be not eafy, natural, juR, deli¬ 
cate, and unaffected. A Fabulift muR therefore be- 
Row great attention upon his Ryle 5 and even labour 
it fo much the more, that it may appear to have coll 
him no pains at all. 

The authority of Fontaine juflifics this opinion in re¬ 
gard to Ryle. IIis Fables are perhaps the belt examples 
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of the genteel familiar, as Sir Roger L'Eftrange affords 
thegroffeft, of the indelicate and low. When we. read 
that “ while the frog and the Moufe were difputing 
it at fword's point, down comes a Kite powdering upon 
them in the interim, and gobbles up both together to 
part the fray.” And where the Fox reproaches “ a 
bevy of jolly golfiping Wenches nuking merry over a 
liifli of Bullets, that, if he but peeped into a hen-rood, 
they always made a bawling with their dogs and their 
baibrds ; while you yonrielves, fays he, can lie ihifling 
your guts with your Hens and yourCipxis, and not a 
word of the pudding.” This may be familiar, but is 
alfo coarfe and vulgar ; and cannot fail to dilguft a 
reader that has the lead degree of talle or delicacy. 

The ftyle of Fable then mult he limple and familiar; 
and it mult likewife be correct and elegant. By the 

C’ 4 

former, I would advife that it lhould not be loaded 


with figure and metaphor; that the difpofition of words 
be natural; the turn of fentences, eafy ; and their con¬ 
firmation, unem bar raffed. By elegance, I would ex¬ 
clude all coarfe and provincial terms; all affected and 
puerile conceits; all obfolete and pedantic phrafes. 
io this l would adjoin, as the word perhaps implies, a 
certain finilhing poll 111, which gives a grace and fpirit 
to the whole ; and which, though it have always the 
appearance of nature, is almoll ever the effeft of art. 


But, notwithdanding all 

7 O 

are iomc occafions on which 


that has bee!i faid, there 
it is allowable, ami even 


expedient to change the llyle. The language of a Fa¬ 
ble mult rife or fall in conformity to the iubject. A 
Lion, when introduced in his regal capacity, muft hold 
dilcourfe in a (train fomewhae more elevated than a 


Country Moufe. The Lionefs then becomes his Queen, 
and the beads of the foreft arc called his Subjects : a 
method that offers at once to the imagination, both the 
animal and the perfon he is defigned to reprefent, 
Again, the Buffoon-monkey fliould avoid that pomp 
of phrafe, which the Owl employs as her bed pretence 
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to wifilom. Unlefs the it vie be thus judiciouflv v.;. 
vied, it will be imp j Bible to preferve a juft dii l inciion 
of ch.ir.uftcr. 

Defcripcions, nr once concife and pertinent, add a 
grace to Fable ; but are then moil happy, when in. 
eluded in the action : whereof the Fable of Boreas and 


on 


IS 


the , nin affords us an example. An epithet well choi 
of.en a ckfeription in itfeif; and fo much the more 
agreeable, as it the lefs retards us in our purfuit of die 
cataitrophe. 

I might enlarge much further on the fubjeit, hut 
perhaps 1 may appear to have been too diffufe already, 
Let it fufiice to bint, that little ilrolces of humour, when 
arifing naiuraily from the ihbject, and incidental reflec¬ 
tions, when kept i;i due fubordination to the principal, 
ndd a value to thefe compofnions. Thefe latter, how¬ 
ever, Ihould be employed very fparingly, and with 
great add refs ; be very few, and very fhorr. It is 
fcarcely enough that they naturally refult from the fub- 
jtft: they fliouid be fuchas may appear neceflary am! 
ciilmtial parts of tlie Fable. And when thefe embei- 
Jiihmenrs, pleafmg in themfelves, tend to illuftrate the 
main action, they then afford that namelefs grace re- 
markable in Fontaine and feme rew others ; and which 
per funs efthe bdt difeerninent will more eafily conceive 
‘ban they can explain. 
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FABLE I. 


The Trees and the Bramble. 

"TIIR Ifraelitcs, ever murmuring and difeontenf- 
td under the reign of Jehovah, were defirous 
of having a king, like the reft of the nations. 'They 
offered the kingdom to Gideon their deliverer \ to 
him, and to his pofleritv after him: he genercufly 
refuted their offer, and reminded them, that Jeho¬ 
vah was their king. When Gideon was dead, 
Abimclech, his fon by a concubine, flew all his 
otlier Tons to the number of feventy, Jorham alone 
cicaping *, and by the ailiftance of the Sheehemitcs 
made himfclf king. Jotham, to reprelent to them 
their folly, and to ihew them, that the moll deierv- 
ing are generally the leafl ambitious, whereas the 
worthlefs grafp at power with eagernels, and exer- 
cife it with inlolence and tyranny, fpakc to them in 
the following manner: 
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Hearken unto Me, ye men of Shechem, fo may 

Cod hearken unto You. The trees, grown weary 

of the Rate of freedom and equality in which God 

had placed them, met together to chooie and to 

anoint a Him over them : and thev faid to the Olive- 

¥ 

But tire Olive-tree faid 


p 


tree, Kagn tnou over us. 
unto them, Shall I quit my fatnefs wherewith God 
and man is honoured, to difquiet myfelf with the 
caves of government, and to rule over the trees ? 
And they faid unto the Fig-tree, Come thou, and 
reign over us. But the Fig-tree faid unto them. 
Shall I bid adieu to my fweetnefs and mypleafant 
Iruir, to take upon me the painful charge of royal¬ 
ty, and to he fet over the trees ? Then faid tire trees 
unto the Vine, Come thou and reign over us But 
the Vine faid alfo unto them, Shall I leave my wine, 
which honoureth God and cheercth man, to bring 
upon myfelf nothing but trouble and anxiety, and 
to become king of tiic trees ? we are happy in our 
prefent lot: feel: fome other to reign over you, 
'Fhen faid all the trees unto the Bramble, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the Bramble laid 
unto them, I will be your king *, come ye all u/.der 
my fhadow, and be fafe $ obey me, and I will grant 
you my protection. But it you obey me not, out 
of the Bramble fhail come forth a l'ne, which {hall 
devour even the cedars of Lebanon. 




FABLE II. 


The Frogs petitioning Jupiter for a King. 

\ S Efop was travelling over Greece, he hap- 
1 pened to pals through Athens juft after Pilif- 
tratus had abolifhed the popular Hate, and ufurped 
a fovereign power; when perceiving that the Athe¬ 
nians bore the yoke, though mild and eafy, with 
much impatience, he related to them the following 
fable ; 

The commonwealth of Frogs, a diicon tented, 
variable race, weary of liberty, and fond of change, 
petitioned Jupiter to grant them a king. The 
good-natured deity, in order to indulge this their 
requeft, with as little mifehiei to the petitioners 
as poflible, threw them down a Log. At firil they 
regarded their new monarch with great reverence, 
and kept from him at a moft refpedfcful didance: 
but perceiving his came and peaceable difpofitiou, 
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they by degrees ventured to approach him with 
mere familiarity, tili at length they conceived for 
him the urmolt contempt. In this difpofition, they 
renewed their requell to Jupiter, and intreated him 
to bellow upon them another king. The Thun¬ 
derer in his wrath lent them a Crane, who no foon- 
er took pofleifion of his new dominions, than he 
began to devour his lubjedts, one after another, in a 
moil capricious and tyrannical manner. They were 
now far more diffatisfied than before 5 when apply¬ 
ing to Jupiter a third time, they were difmilTed with 
this reproof, that the evil they complained of they 
had imprudently brought upon themfelves; and 
that they had no other remedy now but to fubmit to 
it with patience. 





FABLE 


S. 




J 



TABLE lil. 


The Belly and the Limbs. 



AGRIPPA, a Roman confdl, 
being deputed by the fen ate to appoafe a dan¬ 
gerous tumult and fedition of the people, w3io re- 
fufed to pay the taxes necellary for carrying on tl.v 
bufinefs of the (late ; convinced them of their folly. 

/ J 

by delivering to them the following fable : 

My friends and countrymen, Laid he, attend to 
my words: It once happened that the Members 
of the human bedv, raking fome exception at the 

j J O i 

conduct of the Belly, rcfoJwd no longer to grant 
him the ufua! fupplies. The longue uril, m a 
feditious ipeech, aggravated their grievances; and 
after highly extolling the activity and diligence of 
the Hands and Feet, fet forth how hard and un- 
reafonable it was, that the fruits of their labour 
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' ! ’> fquanderecl away upon the inf.iti.iblc crav- 
.!t and indolent Paunch* which was entire. 
Iy ufelefs, and unable to do any tiling towards help, 
ing himfelf. This fpeech was received, with unani¬ 
mous applaufe by all the Members. Immediately 
the Hands declared they would work no more *, the 
Feet determined to carry no farther the load of gutj 
with which they had hitherto been oppreiled *, nay, 
the very Teeth refuted to prepare a fmgle raorfd 
more for his ufe. In this diftrefs, the Belly be- 
fought them to confider maturely, and not foment 
fo fenfelels a rebellion. There is none of you, fays 
he, can be ignorant that vhatfoever you bellow 
upon me* is immediately converted to your ufe, 
and difperfed by me for the good of you all into 
every Limb. But he remonllrated in vain j for 
during the clamours of paflion, the voice of re a Ton 
is always difregarded. It being therefore impofllble 
for him to quiet the tumult, he ftnrved for want of 
their nfliltance, and the body waited away to a 
llceleton. The Limbs grown weak and languid, 
were fenfible at lad of their error, and would fain 
have returned to their respective duties ; but it was 
now too late, death had taken polI'cHion of the whole, 
and they all perilhed together. 




FABLE 



The Wolf and the Shepherds* 


| TOW apt are men to condemn in others what they 
pracldc ihemfeives without fcruple ! 

A Wolf, fays Plutarch, peeping into a hut, where 
a company of Shepherds were regaling themfelvej 
with a joint of mutton ; Lord, fa id he, what a cla<= 
jnour would thefe men have raiied, if they lum 
c.itcited Ale at fucli a banquet! 
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The Fox and the * Swallow. 

ARISTOTLE informs us, that the following i.> 

ble was fpoken by Elbp to the Samians, on a 

debate upon changing- their n;:nid:ers } who were ac- 

cufed of plundering the commonwealth. 

A Fox fwimming acroL a ; Iver, happened to be 

entangled in fome weeds grew near the bar 5 :, 

from which he was unable to extricate him bin 

As he lay tiius expo fed to wh.-dc fwavms of 

who were galling him am 1 fteking his blood; a 

Swallow obfening his didieih, kirdlv offered to 

diive them away. By r.o means, laid the Fc?: ; 

ior if thei’e fhould be chafed :uva«\ wh.o arc already 
, * ' / 

iulliciently gorged, another more Lur..rrv i'waro 

JO O J ' • / 

would fucceed, and l ihould be i.-bbed. of every re- 

7 J 

maining drop of blood in my vein... 

* In (lead of the Swallow, w..<; ;• I T ! : i> ' 

r» = that creatine feenv.-.i very v.:- h 0-, i’» n; I. : -< ,.v ... 

.a,’tv/asthought more prop.. • j lhhliimte d.c . ..a ! 
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FABLE VI. 

The Fox and the Raven. 

A FOX obferving a Raven perched on the branch 
of a tree, with a fine piece of cheefe in her 
mouth, immediately began to confider how he 
wight poflefs himfelf of fo delicious a morfel Dear 
madam, laid he, I am extremely glad to have the 
pleafure of feeing you this morning ; your beauti¬ 
ful fhape, and (hilling feathers, are the delight of 
my eyes ; and would you rondefccad lo favour me 
with a fong, I doubt not but your voice is equal to 
the reft of your accompliftiments Deluded with 
this flattering fpeech, the tranfported Raven opened 
her mouth, in order to give him a fpecimen of her 
pipe, when down dropi the cheefe 5 which the Fox 
immediately (hatching up, bore it away in triumph* 
leaving the Raven to lament her credulous vanity at 
her leiiure. 
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FABLE VII. 


The Fox a. i the Stork. 

'FpHE Fox, though in general more inclined to 
roguery than wit, had once a ftrong inclina¬ 
tion to plav the wag with his neighbour the Stork, 
He accordingly invited lier to dinner in great form 
bur when it came upon the table, the Stork found it 
confided intirely of different foups, ferved up in 
broad (hallow difhes, fo that fire could only dip in 
the end of her hill, but could not pofiibly fatisfy 
her hunger. The Fox lapped it up very readily, 
and every now and then, adore fling himfelf to his 
gueft, defired to know how flie liked her entertain¬ 
ment ; hoped that every thing was feafoned to her 
mind; and protefted he was very forry to fee her 
eat fo fparingly. The Stork, perceiving (he wis 
phtyed upon, took no notice of it, but pretended to 
like every difh extremely ; and at parting, p re fil'd 
the Fox fo earneftly to return her vifit, that he could " 
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not 1:1 civility refufe. The Jay arrived, and he re¬ 
paired to his appointment; but to his great mortifi¬ 
cation, when dinner appeared, he found it compos¬ 
ed of minced meat, Served up in long narrow neck¬ 
ed glalles ; fo that he was only tantalized with the 
fight of what it was impoflible for him to tulle. 
The Stork thru! in her long bill, and helped her- 
felf very plentifully ; then turning to Reynard, who 
was eagerly licking the outfide of ajar where feme 
Luce had been Spilled—I am very glad, Said Ihc, 
fouling, that you Seem to have fo good an appetite ; 
1 hope you will make as hearty a dinner at my ta¬ 
bic as I did the other day at yours. Reynard hlJ’l-r 
down his head, and looked very much dilplealed.— 
Xay, nay, faid the Stork, don’t pretend to be out of 
humour about the matter; they that cannot t..ke a 
•dt, lliould never make one. 
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FAIU.E VIII. 


The Daw v.itli borrowed Feathers, 


r M ; 77 \T 


^ , ' ‘ itN a pert voung ampler, or city apple m 

flee, fets u:> for a fine Vein le man, with the 

<_■ J 

.mit;nice of an <. r.hn.'idered wailleoat and Drefd. n 
rutile-., but without one qualification proper to d.e 
ch.r-nci, In \v fiup'rndy dices it happen, th.«t 1 •; 
is C.ujJjed at by his (uu.ils, and del piled bv tiu-ic 

» / * J i > 

iVJioir: he pi- fumed to imitate ! 

A prru w.uv.d Jac! daw was vain enough toiiua- 
jir.e, ih v ho v.- -;td nothing but the colour d 
tilling, t« lender him as tT cant a bird -s the Pea- 


•• f 


och : u!i up with thi : wife emireir, he drtdcil 
ni:.*•* 11 v iru .« :::iricinst ounuiitv of their rr.oli beau- 

^ * 4 

iiid ft •thei'j . "-i iii th.s borrowed garb, iorieking 
' - • id • ;..n trdn ::\uur»*d to pifs for a Pea- 

• 1J{ ::e no '• or.i.r .ifjv. pp. d !•; afloeialC with 

io •jeuieel Lreatuit-Ds than an aiibeled ftrut be- 
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whom hr v.-is \v>\v equally deipiieL tl :: 1 judjy p..~ 
uii j:- li with licunonand comemnt. 
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FABLE IX. 


The Wolf and the Lwm* 


VWIIEN cruelty and injufcic j ::rc v.r".. ■ 

\ » * 

power, and determine*! on n ; 'jv. . .. 
u.oii^eit pleas of innocence are nreui'K-i • j v.w. 

A Wolf an l a Lamb were .;ccu!er»: illy i\w.\ L 
their third together at the fame rival : . r 

O ^ 

‘f* <>lf Hood towards the head of me <:;e.w M r r. > 

• ••- Lamb at fonie (lilLmeo below, i he i.mno.w 
be aft, refolved on a miarrd, fiercely dem mm— ■ 
How dare voa clifturb the water which I e..n Jr! 
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A 
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inn ? The poor Lamb, nil trembling, replies, Ho;\ ; 
I befeech you, can that pofiibly be the cafe, fince the 
current Lets from you to me ? Dilconcertal by the 
force of truth, he changes the accufation : Six 
months ago, fays lie, you vilely flantlcred me. lm- 
noffible, returns the Lamb, for I was not then born. 
No matter, it was your father then, or fome of your 
relations; and immediately feizing the innocent 
Lamb, lie tore him to pieces 
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FABLE 


Mountain 




m 


,nuour. 


RUMOUR once prevailed, that a neighbour- 
^ ing mountain was in labour : ir was arhrmed, 
that fhe had been hcaid to urttr prodigious groans • 
and a general expectation had been nifed, \u.r. 
iome extraordinary birth was at hand. iMuSiinnU 
docked with much e age me fs to be witnelles of ;i.e 
w oiiderfui event; one expeftincr her to be deinwer: 




















of n giant ; another of iome enormous mo idler: 
and all were fulpendcd in earned cwpabtation vz 
fomewhat grand and ailonifidng. AYhen niV: 
waiting with great impatience a conih:cr.tb;e time, 
beheld ! out crept a Mould. 



FABLE XL 

/ 

The Boys and the Props. 

* o 



; “ 


N the margin of a large lake, widen wr km 
habited by a great number of Frogs, a com¬ 
pany of Boys happened to be at play. ** Their dm 
verfion was duck and drake; and whole vollies of 
doues were thrown into tlie water, to the 
anoyance and danger of the poor terrified Fro; 
At length one of the mo ft hardy, lifting no h- 
head above the furface of the lake ; Ah, dear cL: - 
dren, laid he, why will ye learn fo foon rhe era : 
practices of vour race ? Confider, I befeech vo :, 
that though thi* may be {port to you, his death . 
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FABLE XII. 

The Lark and her Young. 

A LARK having built her licit in a field of corn, 

it gtcw ripe belore her Young were well able 
1 o fly. A ppvehenlive for their fufcty, Die enjoin*d 
them while fhe went out in order to provide for 
rbwr fubfillcncc, to lillen very attentively to anv 
ddcourle they might hear about reaping the fhh\ 

At her return, they told her, that the farmer rod 

# 

hu ton had be n there, and had agreed to fend :: 
l erne oi iht.ir neighbours, to a Hi ft them in curt mg 

i T t i\r tw vf /l wr A i?r) it\ t)\e'\r rl^rw fie 1 if frrn; A 


u down the next day And fu they depend, it feeing 
upon neighbours*, laid the mother: very well: the i 
1 think we have no oecafien to be afraid cd ro-mnr- 
r v.v. '1 he next day (he went out, and left with, 
them the fame injunction as before. When ihe re- 
'■freed, they acquainted her, that the farmer and his 
i aa had again been there, but as none of their neigh- 
*.urs came to their r.fbilunce, they had deferred 
lining t l! the next h .v, and. intended to lend for 
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help to their friends and relations. I think v ; 
may {till venture another day, fays the mother; Tut 
however, be careful, as kfore, to let me know 
what pafles in my abfenee. They new mfrnm :,. n - 
ilitt the farmer and 1 is Ion Inula third rime vhmd 
the fields ; and finding that neither friend nor iela¬ 
tion had regarded their fummons, tiny were deter¬ 
mined to come the next morning and cut it dov.it 
tiicmfelves. Nay, then, replied the Lark, it is time 
to think of removing : for as they now depend ouT; 
upon thcntfelves for doing their own builnUo it v. id 
undoubtedly be performed. 
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STAC ijucnching Ins third in a clear 1 
^ * was Uiiiek with the beauty of his horns, v. 1 
he law reflected in the water. At the lame ti 
ohlerviiur the extreme llencLriicfs of LL 1*. 
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A.\ 1 r .'i.-U.L •/. 


What a pity it is, faid he, ir. a io fine a creature 
fhould be i unbilled with fo defpicabie a let of fp ; - 
dieihauks ! what a truly noble animal I should bq 
were my leg.** iii any degree anfwerabL to my li <ru - I 
In the midil of this foiiloquy, he was alarmed v, Id: 
tlie cry of a pack of hounds, lie immediately li*~. 
throng i the fore It, and leaves Ins pmiiievs to J a 
behind, that he might probably have escaped , 
taking into a thick woo.-, Ids horns were en:r.;.g«c . 
in the tranches, where he was meld till the houiu.i 
came up, and toie him in pieces. In ho lalt mo¬ 
ments, he thu> exclaimed—rtow ill do we judge ol 
oiu true advantages! the Lgs which i dcfpiie would 
have borne me away in ihfety, had not my favourite 
nr. tiers betraved nie to ruin. 
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FAiLLL XI v. 

The Swallow and other Birds. 
f{ SWALLOW obfervi’K' an hnibanbmm! cm- 

t ' ~ 

" ployed in fo-aing hemp. called the birds 
* cither, and informed them what the tanner wav 
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.Lout. He told them that hemp was the material 
from which the nets, fo fatal to the feathered race* 


vverc compofed; and advifed them unanimouily to 
join in picking it up, in order to prevent theconfe- 
ijiKiices. The Birds, either difbelieving his infor¬ 
mation, or neglecting his advice, pave themfclves no 
trouble about the matter. In a little time the hemp 
..npearecl above ground ; the friendly Swallow again 
Hurdled himfelf to them, told them it was not yet 
igo late, provided they wouid immediately fet about 
:hs work, before the feed had taken too deep root. 
Bur they (till rejecting his advice, he forfook their 
fociety, repaired for fafety to towns and cities, there 
built his habitation, and kept his refldence. One 


day, as he was Humming along the itreets, he hap¬ 
pened to fee a large parcel of thoie verv birds, im¬ 
prisoned in a cage, on the fhoulders of a bird-catcher. 
Unhappy wretches, fa id he, you now fed the pu~ 
uiihment of your former neglect. But rhofe, who, 
having no forefight of their own, dcfpife the whole- 
f .me admonition of their friends, dderve the mil- 


chiefs which 


their own cbltiuucy or negligence 


br;ii,:s upon their head?. 
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FABLE XV. 

The A is and the Lap-dog. 

Afs, who lived in the fame r.oufe vchh a ib- 
vouiue Lap dog, oblVrving the fuperier degree, 
of affeflion, which the little minion tnjVyed, im.- 
ginedhe had nothing more to do, in or ior to obtain 
an equal fh.Tre in the good graces of the family, 
than to imitate the L.in-do-A nhyfui and endear- 
mg care (lbs. Accordingly, he ’m __.m t > irilk about 
before his irutlvr, Licking up hi, he.h. and braving, 
in an auk ward aiF-ci; itiuu of wanton nef> and plea- 
fan try : This llr.mge bJ- iviour could not Ibi! oi 
railing much hmuhtcr, v. hied the Afs miftaking r.,r 

O' c 

approbation and enemm • gemem, he pioceedcd :o 
le.,u upon hib mailerA ''read;, and began very fami¬ 
liarly to lick hV> f.-ce : hut lie w -s prdcntly con¬ 
vinced, by the force of a good cudgel, that what >•- 
fprightly and agree mb; in r»i\ . n ay in .mother be 
ju.tly cenfu-tal .*s rude .md i-vper-.mcm ; and lit«: 
the furdt way to gain efteem. i; fur every one to acc 

Suitably to Lib own netur.d eedi:- ;»r:i charadL:'; 
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FABLE XVI. 


TH^ I.\m and t!ic Moufe. 


A LiOV bv accur nt laid Ins paw umn a p^c r 

'■ ' inno.cut Mouf- The f 1 ffihted little civ,ru e 

fi:e was juft goiu*r 10 be devoured. bc;»« 

pul I’ rd ibr her life, imjcd that dcmcn-y was the 

i dr, it attribute or pov . •*, ;. n d tv.rneftly -ntreated 

h\> nvd -flv nor ro (hii: - id5 illunrums rmvs wrh t’*e 

* 

bluod of lb ir.fi; v-id(MUt an animal; upon w’hh 
?V. Li*«n urv ■ cii' '■»*uflv let Herat !;b- rry. It hr- 

* •*' I . * 

ivrc'! a few Jivs afterward'; tint rHr Lion, ranp~ 


t‘«i \ 

»T \ 1 « 


lug tor 1 r- v, frit into the t»»i!; of»■ hunter. *i *-c 
-Moo'. f,<. • n 1 ido rrr.nisknew t;:r voice of Her 
i;ur ficlor. ••id* immediately renalrnir to his Ilifir- 
mice. cnav.vd in nieces the im (!r c of the net. and 

* i * 

uy liveriMo her pro Ft. • : evinced hir tb .t there 
n no • Tk eturc f* mu h l u;\v another Hut may have 
it in Lis power 10 return a good office. 
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FABLE XVII. 

The Wolf and the Crane. 

/\ WOLF having with too much greeclinefs fwal- 
,J ~ lowed a bone, it unfortunately Ruck in hi? 
throat; and in the violence of his pain he applied 
to feveral animals, earneftly entreating them to ex¬ 
tract it. None cared to hazard the dangerous ex¬ 
periment, except the Crane *, who, perfuaded by 
his folemn nromifes of a gratuity, ventured to thru ft 
her enormous length of neck down his throat, and 
having fuccefsfully performed the operation, clai n« 
ed the recompence See the unreafonablenefs of 
fome creatures, Lid the Wolf: have I not fullered 
thee fafely to draw thy neck out of my jaws, and 
haft thou the conference to demand a further 
reward ! 



















ancient fables. 
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FABLE XVIII. 


The Countryman and the Snake. 

A N honed Countryman obferyed a Snake Iving 

A / j 

L *■ under a hedge almoft frozen to death. He 
was moved with companion ; and bringing it home, 
he laid it near the fire, and gave it forne new milk. 
Thus fed and cheri filed, the creature prefently be- 
tran to revive: but no l'ooner had he recovered 

i' 

ilrengih enough to do mi-chief, than he fprung 
upon the countryman's wife, bit one of his ehii- 
dreii, and, in lliort, threw the whole ihrniiy into 
confufion and terror. Ungrateful wretch I laid the 

o 

man, thou hail iuin.ieiUlv taught me how iil-iudg- 

* O .• O 

ed it is to corder benefits on the worthies and uru 
ueferving. So faying, he matched up an hatches 
and cut the Snake in pieces. 
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TABLE XIX. 


The Dog and the Shadow. 


^ N hungry Spaniel, having ftolen n piece of ficft 
~ ^ from a butcher’s (hop, was carrying it acrofs r. 
river, The water being clear, and the fun fbining 
brightly, he f:nv his own image in the ft ream* and 
fancied it to be another Dog with a more delicious 
ruorfel: upon which, unjulLly and greedily open¬ 
ing his jaws to fr.atch at the Shadow, he loft ti» 



















































FABLE XX. 


The San and the Wind. 


p 1-ICE 


2BUS and Afolus had once a difpine which 
of tliem could fooneft prevail with a ccnaiu 
t-avelier to pan with his cloak. .'Loins begnt *h-. 
attack, and affwired him veith great vi-A-nco. I'm:: 
thc nun wrapping his cloak iH'i clolir abou: } in., 
doubled his eUorts to keep it, and went on ii*.-, w.;v. 
And now Phoebus darted his warn; inline, .-hi t r-ivj,, 
v.hich muitincr the traveller bv dc;ue^, :tr Lurth 

e . • J * 

obliged him to throw afde tli.it cloak, which all tin- 

id not compel him to religu. 
Learn hence, laid Phoebus to the bluiTvir. >’ e l, d, 
thit ioit and gentle mean-, wid often :;cc->mrdik; 
vha: iorcc and fyrv can never eftm:. 


rage of 


Lolas c' * * • 


v 























FABLE XXI. 


The Wolf and the IVTaftifF. 


4 LEAN half-ftarved Wolf inadvertently Broiled 
in the way of a ftrong well-fed Maftiff. 'flic 
Wolf being much too weak to act upon the oflen- 
five, thought it moll prudent to nccoft honed Tow- 
i'er in a friendly manner, and among other civili- 

4 7 O 

ties, very coroplaifantly congratulated him on his 
goodly appearance. Why, yes, returned the rnaf- 
:5fF, I am indeed in tolerable calc ; and if you wiil 
follow me, vou rnnv foon be altogether in as good 

' 4 4 O C 

a plight. ft he Wolf pricked up his ears at the 
propofal, and requefted to be informed what he 
mud do to earn fuch plentiful meals. Very little, 
replied the MaftilFj only drive away beggars, ca- 
refs my mafter, and be civil to Ids iamily. ft (■ 
theft conditions the hungry Wolf had no objection, 
and very readily con ion red to follow his now ac¬ 
quaintance wherever Ik: would coudinJ; him* As 
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rliev were trotting along, the V\ r olf oblerved that 
the hair was worn in a circle round his friend’s 
neck 5 which railed his curiofity to inquire what 
was the occafion of it Nothing, anfwered the 
MaflitF, or a mere trifie ; perhaps the collar to 
which my chain is fometimes faltened. Chain ! 
replied the Wolf, with much furprife it fiiould 
feem then that you are not permitted to rove about 
where and when you pleafe. Not always, return¬ 
ed Towfer, hanging down his head ; but what does 
that fignify ? It iignifies fo much, rejoined the 
Wolf, that I am refolved to have no Chare in your 
dinners ; half a meal with liberty, is, in my cftima- 
non. preferable to a full one without it. 
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FABLE XXII. 

Fortune and the School-Boy. 



. 


j* r W 7 ’ 1,iU 5 ucu wnn v id }> inrew 

iumielr down by the brink of a deep wdh 
-'-here he fell fall alieep. Fortune happening to 

Do 












































FABLE XIX. 


The Dog and the Shadow. 


AN hungry Spaniel, having ftolcn a piece of flefh 
from a butcher’s (hop, was carrying it acrofs a 
river. The water being clear, and the fun fhining 
brightly, he faw his own image in the itream, and 
fancied it to be another Dog with a more delicious 
morfel: upon which, unjuftly and greedily open¬ 
ing his jaws to fnatch at the Shadow, he loft the 
Jubilance. 











FABLE XX. 


The San and the Wind. 


DHCEBtJS and Aiolus had once a difpute which 
of them could fooneft prevail with a certain 
traveller to part with his cloak, yl'iolus hejnn the 
attack, and afuultcd him with great violence. But 
the man wrapping his cloak Bill clofer about liini> 
doubled his efforts to keep it, and went on his way. 


And now Phoebus darted his warm infmuatimrrnys, 

♦ 

which melting the traveller by degrees, ar length 
obliged him to throw a fide that cloak, which all the 
rage of /Loins could not compel him to refiga. 
Learn hence, faid -Phoebus to the blullering god, 
that loft and gentle means will often accompliln 
what force and fury can never efleft. 



* 
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The Wolf and the Ivin ft iff. 

f\ LEAN hnlf-ftarved Wolf inadvertently ftrolled 
~ in the way of a ftrong well-fed Maftiff. The 
Wolf being much too weak to a Ct upon the offen- 
five, thought it mo ft prudent to accoft honeft Tow- 
fer in a friendly manner, and among other civili¬ 
ties, very complaifantlv congratulated him on his 
goodly appearance. Why, yes, returned the maf- 
t iff', I am indeed in tolerable cafe ; and if you will 
follow me, you may foon be altogether in as good 
a plight. The Wolf pricked up his ears at the 
propofal, and requefted to be informed what he 
xnuft do to earn fuch plentiful meals. Very little, 
replied the Maftiff; only drive away beggars, ca- 
refs my mafter, and be civil to his family. To 
thefe conditions the hungry Wolf had no objedHon, 
and very readily contented to follow his new ac¬ 
quaintance wherever he would conduct him. As 
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they were trotting along, the Wolf obferved that 
the hair was worn in a circle round his friend’s 
neck ; which railed his curiofity to inquire what 
was the occafion of it. Nothing, anfwered the 
MafiifF, or a mere trifle 5 perhaps the collar to 
which my chain is fometiines fattened. Chain ! 
replied the Wolf, with much furprife ; it fhould 
feem then that you are not permitted to rove about 
where and when you pieafe. Not always, return¬ 
ed Towfer, hanging down his head ; but what does 
that fignify ? It fignifies fo much, rejoined the 
Wolf, that I am refolved to have no (hare in your 
dinners \ half a meal with liberty, is, in my eftima- 
tion, preferable to a full one without it. 



FABLE XXII. 

Fortune and the School-Boy. 
SCHOOL-BOY, fatigued with play, threw 

himfelf down by the brink of a deep well 
•'here he fell fall afleep. Fortune happening to 

D 3 
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pafs by, faw him in this dangerous fituation, and 
kindly gave him a tap on the (boulder : My dear 
child, laid lhe, if you had fallen into this well, I 
fliouhi have borne the blame *, though in fa£t, the 
accident would have been wholly owing to your 
own care le line Is. 

Misfortune, (aid a celebrated cardinal, is but 
anothef word for imprudence. The maxim is by 
no means abfolutely true : certain, however, it is, 
that mankind lufler more evils from their own im¬ 
prudence, than from events which it is not in their 
power to control. 



FABLE XXIII. 
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The Frog and the Ox. 


(truck with the 


l 


A FB.OG being wonderfully 

n)i( i ;n3 ; c av of an Ox that was grazing 


\ r J 
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expand herfelf to the fame portly magnitude. Af¬ 
ter puffing and fuelling for fome time, “ What 
think you, filter,” faid Ihe, u will mis do ?” Ear 
from it. “ Will this ?” by no means. “ But this 
furely will r” Nothing like it. In fhort, after many 
ridiculous efforts to the lame fruitlefs purpofe, the 
fimple Frog burlt her fkin, and milerably expired 
upon the fpot. 





FABLE XXIV. 

The Lion and other Beafts hunting in Partnerfhip. 

TXiE Bull and feveral other beafts, were ambiti- 
• 011s of the honour of hunting with the Lion. 
Iris f vage mr.jelly gracioufly condefcended to their 
ciclire ; and it was agreed, that they ffiould all have 
an equal (hare in whatever might be taken. They 
feonr the forefl, are unanimous in the purfuit; 
and, after a very fine chafe, puli down a noble 
Stag, It was divided with great dexterity by the 
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Bull, into four equal parts; but juft as he was go¬ 
ing to fecure his ill are—Hold, fays the Lion, let 
no one prefume to ferve himfelf, till he hath heard 
our juft and reafonable claims. I leize upon the 
iirft quarter bv virtue of my prerogative; the fe- 
cond, I think, is due to my fuperior conduct and 
courage ; I cannot forego the third on account of 
the necefiities of my den ; and if any one is inclin¬ 
ed to dilpute my right to the fourth, let him fpeak. 
Awed by the majefty of his frown, and the terror 
of his paws, they (ilentiy withdrew, refolving never 
to hunt again but with their equals. 



FABLE XXV. 


The Ant and the Fly. 

A N Ant and a Fly had once a ridiculous conteft 
’ L about precedency, and were arguing which of 
the two was the more honourable: fuch difputcs 
moft frequently happen amongft the lowelt and 
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nioft worthlefs creatures. The Fly exprefled great 
reientment, that fuch a poor, crawling infeft, fhould 
prefume to lie balking in the fame funfhine, with 
one fo much her ftiperior ! Thou haft not furely the 
infolence, faid flic, to imagine thyfelf of an equal 
rank with me. • I am none of your mechanic crea¬ 
tures who live by their induftry ; but enjoy in plen¬ 
ty, and without labour, every thing that is truly de¬ 
licious. I place myfelf uncontrolled upon the 
heads of kings; I kifs with freedom the lips of 
beauties ; and feaft upon the choiceft facrifices that 
are offered to the gods. To eat with the gods, re¬ 
plied the Ant, and to enjoy the favours of the fair 
and the powerful, would be great honour indeed to 
one who was an invited or a welcome gueft; but 
an impertinent intruder, who is driven out with 
averfion and t antempt wherever he appears, has not 
much caufe methinks to boaft of his privileges. 
And as to the honour of not labouring for your 
fubliftence ; here too your boaft is only your dis¬ 
grace ; for hence it is, that one half of the year you 
are deftitutc even of the common ncceflaries of life ; 
vvhilit I, at the fame time, retiring to the hoarded 
granaries which my honeft induftry has filled, enjoy 
every fatisf.uftion, independent of the favour either 
of beauties or of kings. 





FABLE XXVI. 


The Bear and the two Friends. 

TWO Friends, fetting out together upon a jour- 
■** ney which led through a dangerous forefl, 
mutually promifed to affift each other, if they fhould 
happen to be afla lilted. They had not proceeded 
far, before they perceived a Bear making towards 
them with great rage. There were no hopes in 
flight : but one of them, being very active, fprung 
up into a tree 5 upon which the other, throwing 
himfeif flat on the ground, held his breath, and 
pretended to be dead ; remembering to have heard 
it aflerted, that this creature will not prey upon a 
dead carcafe. The Bear came up, and after fmel- 
Jtngtohim for fome time, left him, and went on. 
When he was fairly out of fight and hearing, the 
hero from the tree calls out—Well, my friend, what 
faid the Bear ? He feemed to whifper you very 










FABLE XXVII. 


The Bull and the Gnat. 

A CONCEITED Gnat, fully perfuaded of his 
1 ^ own importance, having placed himfelf on the 
horn of a Bull, exprefled great uneafinefs left his 
weight fliould be incommodious : and with much 
ceremony begged the Bull’s pardon for the liberty 
he had taken; alluring him that he would imme¬ 
diately remove, if he prefTed too hard upon him. 
Give yourfelf no uneafinefs on that account, replied 
the Bull, I befeech you : for as I never perceived 
when you fat down, I ftiall probably not mifs you 

whenever you think fit to rife up. 
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FABLE XXV[II. 


The Wafps and the Bees. 


pRETENDERS of every kind are bell detected 
~ by appealing to their works. 

* 

Some honey-combs being claimed by a fwarm 
of Wafps, the right owners proteited againft their 
demand, and the caufe was referred to a Hornet. 
Witneffes being examined, they depofed that 
certain winged creatures, who had a loud h u m 3 
of a yellowHh colour, and fomewhat like Bees, 
were obferved a confiderable time hovering about 
the place where this neit was found. But this 
aid not fufliciently decide the queltion \ for thefe 
characlcriltics, the Hornet obferved, agreed no 
lefs with the Bees than with the Wafps. \t length 
a fallible old Bee offered to put the matter upon 
this deeifive iffin : Let a place be appointed by the 
court, laid he, for the plaintiffs and defendants 
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l0 work in : it will then icon appear which of us 

are capable of forming fuch regular cells, and af¬ 
terwards of filling them with fo delicious a fluid. 
The Wafps, refilling to agree to this propofal, fuf- 
ficientlv convinced the judge on which fide the 
n \rht hiv: and he decreed the honey-combs ac- 

cordingljr. 



FABLE XXIX. 


The Old Man and Death. 

j\ FFEBLE old Man, quite fpent with carrying 
A a burden of flicks, which, with much labour, 
he had gathered in a neighbouring wood, called 
upon Death to releafe him from the fatigues he 
endured. Death hearing the invocation, was im¬ 
mediately at his elbow, and nfked him what he 
wanted. Frighted and trembling at the unexpect¬ 
ed appearance : 0 good fir ! faid he, my burden 

E 
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had like to have (lipped from me, and being tutabl 
to recover it myielf, 1 only implored your adiliana 
to replace it on my ihoulders. 




A) 
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The Court and Countrv-Moufe. 

* 

A CONTENTED Country-Moufe had once the 

honour to receive a v ; fit from an old acquain¬ 
tance belonging to the court The Country Moufe, 
extremely triad to fee her gur-ft, vrrv hnfpitably 
fet before her the beft heefc and bacon wlvch her 
cottage afforded ; and as to heir bevovge, it was 
the pure ft water from the fnruig Th ' paft was 
homely indeed, but the welcome hearty • they fat 
and ch.atted awav the evening Together ve-v agreea- 

# *-'4 

b!v, and then retired in peace and quiernefs each to 
her little cell. The next moaning, when rV gurfl 
was to take her leave, flic kindly preifed her country 
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friend to accompany her ; felling forth in very 
pompous terms, the great elegance and plenty in 
which file lived at couir. The Conn try -RIoufc was 
call I v prevailed upon, and they let out together. It 
was late in the evening when they arrived at the 
palace; however, in one of the rooms, they found 
the remains of a fnmptuous entertainment. There 
Wwte creams, and jellies, and fweetmears 5 and every 
thing, in fhort, of the molt delicate kind : the 
chcefe wasPnrmcfan, and they whetted their whif- 
kers in exijuifite champaign. But before they had 
half finiihed their repaft, they were alarmed with 
the harking and fcratching of a lap-dog; then the 
mewing of a cat frightened them aimoit ro death; 
by and by, a whole train of fervants burft into the 
room, and every tiling was fwepr away in an in- 
fhnt. Ah ! my dear friend, laid the Couutry- 
Moufe, as foon as flic had recovered courage 
enough to fpeak, if your fine living is thus inter¬ 
rupted with fears and dangers, let me return to my 
plain food, and my peaceful cottage ; for what is 

elegance without cafe : or plenty with an aching 
heart ? 



FABLE XXXI. 


The Fox and the Goat. 


/\ FOX and a Goat travelling together, in a very 
~ • fukry clay, found them (elves exceedingly 
thirfty; when looking round the country in order 
todifeover a place where.they might probably meet 
with water, they at length de(cried a clear fpring 
at the bottom of a well. They both eagerly def- 
cended, and having fufficicntly allayed their third, 
began to confider how they Ihould get out. Many 
expedients for that purpofe were mutually propofed, 
and rejected. At hit the crafty Fox cried out with 
great joy, I have a thought juft ilruck into my 
mind, which I am confident will extricate us out 
of our difficulty : do you, fa id he to the Goaty 
only rear yourfelf up upon your hinder legs, and 
reft your forefeet againft the fide of the well. In 
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this pofture, I wilt climb up to your head, from 
whence I (hull be able, with a fpring, to reach the 
top : and when I am once there, you are fenfible 
it will be very eafy for me to pull you out by the 
horns. The fimple Goat liked the propofal well *, 
and immediately placed himfelf as directed : by 
means of which the Fox, without much difficulty, 
gained the top. And now, faid the Goat, give me 
theaffiftance you promifed. Thou old fool, replied 
the Fox, hadft thou but half as much brains as 
beard, thou wouldft never have believed, that I 
would hazard my own life to fave thine. However, 
I will leave with thee apiece of advice, which may 
be of fervice to thee hereafter, if thou fhouklft have 
the good fortune to make thy efcape :• “ Never ven¬ 
ture into a well again, before thou haft well confi- 
deredhow to get out of it.” 
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FABLE XXXII. 

The Farmer, the Cranes, and the Stork. 

f\ S 10 RK was unfornmatcly drawn into com¬ 
pany with lome Cranes, who were juft fetting 
out on a parry of pleafure, as they eailed it, which 
in truth was to rob tire fifh-poiuls of a neighbour¬ 
ing Farmer. Our fimple Stork agreed to 


make 


one ; and it fo happened, that they were all taken 
m the fa ft . The Cranes having been old olTenders, 
Fad very little to fay'for themfelves, and were pre- 
lencly ciifpatched : but the Stork pleaded hard for 
his life, lie urged that it was his fir ft fault, thru 
he was not naturally addicted ro Healing fifh, that 
i i £ V> i\S famous for piety to his parents, and, in 
ihort, for many other virtues. Your piety and 
virtue, faid the Farmer, may, for aught I know, be 
exemplary ; but your being in conuvauv with thieves 
renders it very fuipicious; and you mult therefore 
ftibmit wiili patience to fhare the fame punilhmen: 
with your companions. 
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FABLE XXXIII. 

The Oak and the Willow. 

A CONCEITED Willow had once the vanity 
^ ^ to challenge his mighty neighbour the Oak, 
to a trial of Itrength. It was to be determined by 
the next dorm, and ^Eolus was addreiled by both 
parties, to exert his moil powerful eflbrts. T his 
was no fooner alked than granted 3 and a violent 
hurricane arofe: when the pliant Willow, bending 
from the blalt, or fhrinking under it, evaded all its 
force 3 while the generous Oak, difdaining to give 
wav, oppofed its fury, and was torn up by the roots. 
Immediately the Willow began to exult, and to 

claim the viclorv; when thus the fallen Oak inter- 

* 

nip ted his exultation : Called thou this a trial of 
ftrength ? Poor wretch ! not to thy ftrength, but 
weaknefs 3 not to thy boldly facing danger, but 
meanly lie u iking from it, thou owe it thy p re lent 
fafety. 1 am ;ai Oak, though fallen 3 thou (till a 
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Willow, though unhurt: but who, except fo mean 
a wretch as thy felt, would prefer an ignominious 
life, preferved by craft or cowardice, to the glory of 
meeting death in an honourable caufe. 



FABLE XXXIV. 

The Boy and the Filberts. 

A CER TAIN Boy, as Epictetus tells the fable, 
^ ^ put his hand into a pitcher, where great plenty 
of figs and filberts were depofited *, he grafped as 
many as his fill could podibly hold, but when he 
endeavoured to pull it out, the narrownefs of the 
neck prevented him. Unwilling to lofe any of 
them, but unable to draw out his hand, he burSt 
into tears, and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. 
An honeit fellow who (food by, gave him this wiic 
and iVafonable advice :—Grafp only half the quan¬ 
tity, my Boy, and you will cafily fuccecd. 








































FAiiLli XXXV. 

The Satyr and the Traveller. 

A POOR Man travelling in the depth of win- 
ter, through a dreary forcft, no inn to re¬ 
ceive him, no human creature to befriend or com¬ 
fort him, was in danger of being ftarved to death. 
At la(l, however, he came to the cave of a Satyr, 
where he imreated leave to reft a while, and ihel- 
ter himfdf from the inclemency of the weather. 
The Satyr very civilly complied with his requeit. 
The Man had no fooner entered, than he began to 
blow his fingers. Ilis hoft, furpriled at the novel¬ 
ty of the action, was curious to know the meaning 
of it. I do it, find the Traveller, to warm my 
frozen joints, which are benumbed with cold. 
Prefently afterwards, the Satyr having prepared 
a niefs of hot gruel to refrefh his gueft, the Man 
found it neceflary to blow his pottage too What, 
inquired the Satyr, is not your gruel hot enough? 
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Yes, replied the Traveller, too hot 5 and I blow 
it to make ic coder. Do you fo ? quoth the Satyr, 
then get out of my cave as fait as you can; for I 
delire to have 10 communication with a creature 
that blows hot and cold with the fame breath. 



FABLE XXXVI. 
The Horfe and the Stag. 


* 


BEFORE the ufe of Horfes was known in the 
world, one of thofe noble animals, having b at 
infuhed by a i.>tag, and finding himfclf uneq^d to 
his adverfary, applied to a man for afiiftance I he 
rcqueil was eafily granted, and the man purtmg a 
bridle in his mouth, and mounting upon his back, 
foon came up with the Stag, and laid him^dead at 
his enemy’s feet. The Horfe having thus gratified 
his revenge, thanked his auxiliary ; And now will I 
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return in triumph, faid he, and reign the umlifput* 
ed lord of the forclt. By no means, replied the 
man ; I ihall have occafion for your fervices, .and 
you mult go home with me. bo faying, he led 
him to ids hovel, where the unhappy bteed fpent 
the remainder of Ins days in a laborious Servitude ; 
fcniible too late, that how piealing loever revenge 
may appear, it always colts more to a generous 
mind than the purchase is worth. 





FABLE XXXVII. 


The Farmer and his Sons. 


WF AJTHy 0 j c ] ]r arme r, w ho had for feme 
rim declined in his health, perceiving that he 
had not many days to live, called his fons together 
to his bedfide ¥v de;.r children, fa id the dying 
trinn, T leave *t with you ns nr-* 1 ft injunction, 
not to part with the farm winch has been in our 
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family thefc hundred years : for, to difclofe to you 
a fecret which I received from my father, aiul 
winch I now think proper to communicate to you, 
there is a treafure hid fomewhere in the grounds; 
though I never could dilcover the particular fpot 
where it lies concealed. However, as foon as the 
harveft is got in, fpare no pains in the fearch, and 
I am well aflured you will not lofe your labour. 
The wife old man was no foouer laid in his grave, 
and the time he mentioned arrived, than his fons 
went to work, and with great vigour and alacrity 
tuned up again and again every foot of ground be¬ 
longing to their farm ; the confequence of which 
was, although they did not rind the object of their 
purfuit, that their lands yielded a far more plentiful 
crop than thofe of their neighbours. At the end 
of the year, when they were fettling their accounts, 
and computing their extraordinary profits, I would 
venture a wager, faid one of the brothers, more 
acute than the reft, that this was the concealed 
wealth my father meant. 1 am fure at lealt, we 
have found by experience, that “ Induftry is itfeli 
a treafure.” 
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FABLE XXXVIII. 
The Lion and the Gnat. 


A VAUNT! thou paltry, contemptible infe& ! 

1 ** faid a proud Lion one day to a Gnat that was 
frifking about in the air near his den. The Gnat* 
enraged at this unprovoked infult, vowed revenge, 
and immediately darted into the Lion’s ear. After 
having fufficiently teazed him in that quarter, flic 
quitted her flation, and retired under his belly; 

and from thence made her laft and molt formidable. 

% w 

attack in his noftrils, where flinging him almoft to 
madnefs, the Lion at length fell down, utterly 
fpent with rage, vexation, and pain. The Gnat' 
having thus'abundantly gratified-her refen'tmenr B 
flew off in great exultation.: but in the heedlefs 
tranfports of her fuccefs, not fufficiently attending 
to her own fecurity; fhe found herfeli; unexpected-,' 

F • * : r ' 
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]y entangled in the web of a fpider; who, rufliing 
out inftantly upon her, put an end to her triumph 
and her life. 

This fable inftrudh us, never to fuffer fuccefs fo 
far to tranfport us, as to throw us off our guard 
againlt a reverfe of fortune. 



FABLE XXXIX. 


The Mifer and his Treafure. 

i 

A MISER having fcraped together a confidera- 

ble fum of money, by denying himfelf the 
common conveniences of life, was much embar- 
raffed where to lodge it moft fecurely. After 
many perplexing debates with himfelf, he at length 
fixed upon a corner in a retired field, where he 
depofited his Treafure, and with it his heart, in a 
hole, which he dug for that purpofe. His mind 

was now for a moment at eafe j but he had not pro* 
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ceeded many paces in his way home, when all 
his anxiety returned; and he could not forbear 
going back to fee that every thing was fafe. This 
he repeated again and again ! till he was at laft ob- 
ferved by a labourer who was mending a hedge in 
an adjacent meadow. The fellow concluding that 
fomething extraordinary mull be the occafion of 
the frequent vifits marked the fpot ^ and coming 
in the night in order to examine it, he difcovered 
the prize, and bore it off unmolefted. Early the 
next morning, the Mifer again renewed his vifit; 
when finding his treafure gone, he broke out into 
the moft bitter exclamations, A Traveller, who 
happened to be palling by at the fame time, was 
moved by his complaints to enquire into the caufe 
of them. Alas! replied the Mifer, I have fuftain- 
ed the moft cruel and irreparable lofs ! fome villain 
has robbed me of a fum of money, which I buried 
under this (tone no longer ago than yefterday. 
Buried ! returned the Traveller with furprize \ a 
very extraordinary method truly of difpofing of 
your riches! Why did you not rather keep them 
in your houfe, that they might be ready for your 
daily occafions ? Daily occafions! refumed the 
Mifer, with an air of much indignation ; do you 
imagine I fo little know the value of money, as to 
fuffer it to be run away with by occafions ? on the 
contrary, I had prudently refolved not to touch a 
fingle (hilling of it. If that was your wife refolu- 
tion, anfwered the Traveller, I fee no fort of reafon 
for your being thus afflicted; it is but putting 
this itone in the place of your Treafure, and it will 
anfwer all your purpofes full as well, 
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FABLE XL. 


Minerva’s Olive. 


T HE 


gods, fay the heathen mythologies, have 
each of them their favourite tree. Jupiter 
preferred the oak, Venus the myrtle, and Phoebus 
the laurel; Cybele the pine, and Hercules the pop¬ 
lar. Minerva, furprized that they (hould choofe 
barren trees, afked Jupiter the reafon.—It is, faid 
he, to prevent any fufpicion that we confer the ho¬ 
nour we do them, from an interefted motive. Let 
folly fufpeft what it pleafes, returned Minerva ; I 
{hall not fcruple to acknowledge, that I make choice 
of the Olive for the ufefulnefs of its fruits. 0 
daughter, replied the father of the gods, it is with 
juftice that men efteem thee wife; for nothing U 
truly valuable that is not ufefuh 
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FABLE XLI. 

The Mimic and the Countryman. 

TV/TEN often judge wrong from fome foolifh pre-* 
^ judice ; and whilft they perfift in the defence 
.of their miftakes, are fometirnes brought to fhame 
by inconteftible evidence. 

A certain wealthy patrician, intending to treat 
the Roman people with fome theatrical entertain¬ 
ments, publifhed a reward to any one who could 
furnifh out a new or uncommon d.’verfion. Ex¬ 
cited bv emulation, the artifts afFembled .from all 

/ . * 

parts; among whom, a Mimic, well known for his 
arch wit, gave out, that he had a kind of entertain¬ 
ment that had never yet been produced upon any 
Huge. 

This report being fpread about, brought the 
whole city together. The theatre could hardly 
contain the number of fpectators. And when the. 
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nrtiil appeared alone upon the ftage, without anv 
apparatus, without any prompter or aflillant, curio- 
fity and fufpenfe kept the fpe&ators in a profound 
filence. 

On a fudden the performer thruft down his head 
into his bofom, and mimiced the fqueaking of a 
young pig fo naturally, that the audience infilled 
upon it, he had one under his cloak, and ordered 
him to be fearched. Which being done, and no¬ 
thing appearing, they loaded the man with enco¬ 
miums, and honoured him with the moil extrava¬ 
gant applaufe. 

A country fellow obferving what pad-— 

“ Faith,” fays he, tc I can do this better than he 
and immediately gave out that lie would perform 
the fame much better the next day* Accordingly, 
greater crowds affembled : prepoffeffed, however, 
in favour of the firft artift, they fit prepared to 
laugh at the Clown, rather than to judge fairly of 
his performance. 

They both came out upon the ftage. The Mimic 
grunts away firft, is received with vaft applaufe, 
and the loudeft acclamations. Then the Country¬ 
man, pretending that he concealed a little pig under 
his clothes (which, in faft, he did) pinched the ear 
of the animal, till he made him fqueak. The peo¬ 
ple exclaimed aloud that the firft performer had 
imitated the pig much more naturally; and would 
have biffed the Countryman off the ftage, but he 
produced the real pig from his bofom, and convinc¬ 
ing them by a vifible proof of their ridiculous error \ 
See, gentlemen, fays he, What pretty fort of Judges 
you are ! 
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FABLE XLII. 

*V * t 

The Dog and the Crocodile. 

Y^TE can never be too carefully guarded againft a 
' * connexion with perfons of an ill character. 

Asa Dog was courting the banks of the Nile, he 
grew thirlty ; but, fearing to be feized by the mo li¬ 
fters of that river, he would not flop to fatiate his 
drought, but Lipped as he ran. A Crocodile raff¬ 
ing his head above the furface of the water, afked 
him, Why he was in fuch a hurry ? he had often, 
he faid, wiflicd for his acquaintance, and fhould 
be glad to embrace the prefent opportunity. You 
do me great honour, returned the Dog, but it is to 
avoid fuch companions as you that I am info much 
haftc* 
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FABLE XLIII. 


The .Wolf In Difguife. 


TVESrGNING 

ly r, 


parts 


open 


4 

cry, by 


A Wolf, who by frequent vifits to a flock of fheep 
in his neighbourhood, began to be extremely well 
known to them, thought it expedient, for the more 
fuccefsfully carrying on his depredations, to appear 
in a new character. To this end he difguifed him- 
lelf in a fhepherd's habit •, and reding Ins fore-feet 
upon a dick, which ferved him by way of crook, he 
fcftly made his approaches toward the fold. It 
happened that the fhepherd and his dog were both 
oi them extended on the grafs, fad afleep; fo that 
he would certainly have fuccecdcd in his project, if 

he had not imprudently attempted to imitate the 
ftuphcrdT voice. The horrid noife awakened them 
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both : When the Wolf, encumbered with his dif- 
jruife, and finding itimpoffible either to refill or to 
Le, yielded up his life an eafy prey to die fhep- 

herd’s dog. 



FABLE XLIV. 


The Bee and the Spider. 

HPHE Bee and ti e Spider once entered into a 
warm debate which was the better artifl. 
The Spider urged her fkill in the mathematics, 
and a flirted, that no one was half fo well ac¬ 
quainted as herfelf with the conftruftion of lines, 
angles, fquares, and circles: that the web {he 
daily wove was a fpecimen of art inimitable by any 
other creature in the univerfe : and befides, that 
liar works were derived from herfelf alone, the 
produtl of her Own bowels : whereas the boafted 
honey of the Bee was ftolen from every herb and 
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flower of the field; nay, that file had obligations 
even to the meaneft weeds. To this the Bee re¬ 
plied, that (he was in hopes the art of extra&in 
honey from the meaneft weeds would at lead hav 
been allowed her as an excellence > and that as to 
her dealing fweets from the herbs and flowers of 
the field, her Hull was there fo confpicuous, that 
no flower ever differed the lead dimunition of its 
fragrance from fo delicate an operation. Then, as 
to the Spider’s vaunted knowledge in the conduc¬ 
tion of lines and angles, file believed fhe might 
fafely reft the merits of her caufe on the regularity 
alone of her combs; but fince (he could add to this, 
the fweetnefs and excellence of her honey, and the 
various purpofes to. which her wax was employed, 
die had nothing to fear trom the comparifon of her 
{kill with that of the weaver of a flimfy cobweb : for 
the value of every art, (he obferved, is chiefly to be 
eftimated by its ufe. 
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FABLE XLV. 

The Afs and his Mailer. 


A DILIGENT Afs, daily loaded beyond his 
ftrength by a fevere Matter whom he had 
long ferved, and who kept him at very fhort com¬ 
mons, happened one day in his old age, to be op- 
prefled with a more than ordinary burthen of earth¬ 
en-ware. His ftrength being much impaired, and 
the road deep and uneven, he unfortunately made a 
trip, and unable to recover himfelf, fell down and 1 
broke all the veflels to pieces. His Matter, tranf- 
ported with rage, began to beat him mod unmerci¬ 
fully. Againft whom the poor Afs, lifting up his 
head as he lay on the ground, thus ftrongly remon- 
ftrated: Unfeeling wretch ! to thy own avaricious 
cruelty, in firfl; pinching me of food, and then loading 
me beyond my ftrength, thou oweft the misfortune 
which thou fo unjuftly imputeft to me. 

















































FABLE XLVI. 

The Cock and the Fox. 

A N experienced old Cock was fettling hlmfelf 
to rood upon a high bough, when a Fox ap¬ 
peared under the tree. I am come, faid the artful 
hypocrite, to acquaint you in the name of all my 
brethren, that a general peace is concluded be¬ 
tween your whole family and ours. Defcend im¬ 
mediately, I befeech you, that we may mutually 
embrace upon fo joyful and unexpected an event. 
My good friend, replied the Cock, nothing could 
be more agreeable to me than this news: and to 
hear it from you increafes my fatisfaCtion. But I 
perceive two hounds at a diftance coming this way, 
who are probably difpatched as couriers with the 
treaty : as they run very fwiftly, and will certainly 
be here in a few minutes, I will wait their arrival, 
that we may all four embrace together. Reynard 
well knew if that was the cafe, it was no time for 
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him to remain there any longer: pretending there¬ 
fore to be in great hnile \ Adieu, faid he, for the 
prefent ; we will referve our rejoicings to another 
opportunity : upon which he darted into the woods 
with all imaginable expedition. Old Chanticleer no 
fooner faw him depart, than lie prowed abundantly 
in the triumph of his artifice: for by a harm left 
Itratagem to difappoint the malevolent intentions of 
thofe who are endeavouring to deceive us to our 
ruin, is not only innocent but laudable. 



FABLE XLVII. - 
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The Eagle and th* Crow. 

X° our own talents, or over-rate our 

abilities, is always ridiculous, and foinetimes 
gerous. 


An 


Eagle, from the top of a' high mountain, 
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making a Itoop at a Iamb, pounced it, and bore it 
away to her young. A Crow, who had built her 
ne(l in a cedar near the foot of the rock, obferving 
what paired, was ambitious of performing the lame 
exploit; and darting from her nett, fixed her talons 
in the lleece of another lamb. But neither able to 
move her prey, nor to difentangle her feet, (he was 
taken by the Ihepherd, and carried away for his 
children to play with 5 wiio eagerly enquiring what 
bird it was,—An hour ago, fa id he, (lie fancied her- 
felf an Eagle ; however, I iuppofe (he is by this time 
convinced that the is but.a Crow. 



FABLE XLVIII. 

The Farmer and the Stag. 

A ST AG, who had left nt feme diftance a pad 
* of bounds, came un to Farmer, and defired 
he would fuTer him to bide blmfeK in a little cop* 
pice which joined to his houfe. The Farmer, on 
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condition that he would forbear to enter a field of 
wheat, which lay before him, and was now ready 
for the fickle, immediately gave him leave, and pro- 
mifed not to betray him. The ’fquire with his train 
inltantly appeared, and enquiring whether he had 
not feen the Stag ? No, laid the Farmer, he has 
not pa/Ted this way, I afiure you : but, in order to 
currv favour at the fame time with his worfliip, he 
pointed flily with his finger to the place where the 
poor beaft lay concealed. This, however, the 
fportfman, intent on his game, did not obferve, but 
palled on with his dogs acrofs the very field. As 
loon as the Stag perceived they were gone, he pre¬ 
pared to Ileal off, without fpeaking a word. Me- 
thinks, cried the Farmer, you might thank me, at 
leaf!;, for the refuge I have afforded you : Yes, faid 
the Stag, and had your hands been as lionelt as your 
tongue, I certainly fhould 5 but all the return that 
a double-dealer has to expett, is a juft indignation 
and contempt. 
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FABLE XLIX. 


The Lion, the Tiger, and the Fox. 

JS^ LION and a Tiger jointly feized on a young 
fawn, which they immediately killed. This 
they had no fooner performed, than they fell a 
lighting, in order to decide whofe property it fhould 
be. The battle was fo bloody, and lb obftinate, 
that they were both compelled, through wearinefs 
and lofs of blood, to defift ; and lav down by nui- 

# 9 

tual content, totally difabied. At tins inftant, a 
Fox unluckily came bv ; who, perceiving their fi- 
tuation, made bold to feize the contefted prey, and 
bore it oftTi nmole (led. As foon as the Lion could 
recover breath—How foolifh, fa id lie, has been our 
conduct ! In Head of being contented as we ought, 
with our refpedtive (hares *, our fenfelefs rage has 
render*' d us unable to prevent this rafcally Fox from 
defrauding us of the whole. 



































FABLE L. 


The Lion and the Afs. 

A CONCEITED Afs had once the impertinence 
L to bray forth fome contemptuous fpeechcs 
again ft: the Lion. The luddenncfs of the infult 
at fir ft railed fome emotions of wrath in his bread ; 
but turning his head, and perceiving from whence 
Jt came, they immediately fubfided ; and lie very 
iedately walked on, without deigning to honour the 
contemptible creature even fo much ns with an an¬ 
gry word. 
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FABLE LI. 

The Smke and the Hedge-Hog. 

TT is by no means prudent to join interefls with 
iucli as have it in their power to impofe upon us 
their own conditions. 

By the imreatics of a Hedge-hog, half ftarved 
with cold, a Snake was once perfuaded to receive 
him to her cel). He was no fooner entered thm 
his prickles began to be very uneafv to his compa¬ 
nion : upon which, the Snake dHired he would pro¬ 
vide hinrfelf another lodging, as (he found, upon 
trial, the apartment was not large enough to accom¬ 
modate both. Nay, faid the Hedge-hog, let them 
that are uneafv in their fnua'.ion exchange it ; lot 
mv own parr, I am very well contented where I 
am; if you are not, you are welcome to remove 
whenever you think proper. 
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F ^BLE LIE 
The Trumpeter. 

A TRUMPETER in a certain army happened 
M ^ to be taken priloner. He was ordered imme¬ 
diately to execution, but pleaded in excufe for him- 
lelf, that it was linjuft a perfon fliould fuffer death, 
who, far from an intention of mifehief, did not even 
wear an often five weapon. So much the rather, 
replied one of the enemy, {halt thou die ; fincc 
without any defign of fighting thyfeif, thou excited 
others to the bloody bufinefs: ior lie that is the 
abettor of a bad action, is at lead equally guilty 
with him that commits it. 
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E -Bi.E L1IL 


Vice and Fortune. 


|FOR TilNE and Vice, according to Plutarch, 

had once a violent Cornell:, which of them had 

it molt in their power to make mankind unhappy. 

Fortune bonded that lhe could take from men every 

* 

external good, and bring upon them every external 
evil. Be it fo, replied Vice; but this is by no 
means fullicient to make them miferablc without mv 

4 

aiftitance : whereas without yours, I am able to 
render them completely fo; nay, in fpite too of all 


vour Ciiv.iva 


ndeavours to make them happy. 


* 1 his Faljlc :s abridged fr.#m PliUarcfi, by Lord Ed mg broke, 
in His PmloiopliicaL Tracts. 
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FABLE LIV. 

The Bear and the Bees. 

BE\R happened to be flung by a Bee; and 
x the pain was fo acute, that in the niadnefs of 
revenge he ran into the garden, and overturned 
the hive. Tins outrage provoked their anger to a 
high degree, and brought the fury of the whole 
fwarm upon him. They attacked him with fucli vio¬ 
lence, that his life was in danger; and it was with 
the utmoft difficulty that he made his efcape, 
wounded from head to tail. In this defperate con¬ 
dition, lamenting his misfortunes, and licking his 
fores, he could not forbear reflecting how much 
more advifeable it had been to have patiently ac- 
quideed under one injury, than thus by an unpro¬ 
fitable refentment to have provoked a thoufand. 
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FROM THE MODERNS, 



FABLE I. 

The Miller, his Son, and their Afs. 


i\ MTLLFR and his Son were driving their 
1 " Afs to market, in order to fell him : and that 
he might get thither frefli, and in good condi¬ 
tion, they drove him on gently before them. They 
had not proceeded fnr, when they met n company 
of travellers. Sure, fay they, you arc mighty care¬ 
ful of your Afs ; methinks, one of you might as 
well get up and ride, as fuffer him to walk on at 
his eafe, while you trudge after on foot. In com¬ 
pliance with this advice, the old Man fet his Son 
upon the bead. And now, they had fcarce ad¬ 
vanced n quarter of a mile further, before they met 
another company. You idle young rogue, fakl one 
of the party, why don’t you get down, and let your 
poor Father ride ? Upon this, the old Man made his 
Son difmount, and got up'himfelf. While they 
Here marching in this manner, a third company 
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began toinfult the Father. You hard-hearted un¬ 
natural wretch, fay they, how can you fuffer that 
poor lad to wade through the dirt, while you, like 
an alderman, ride at your eafe ? The good-natur¬ 
ed man flood corrected* and immediately took his 
ion up behind him. And now the next man they 
met exclaimed with more vehemence and indigna¬ 
tion than all the reft—Was there ever fuch a cou¬ 
ple of lazy boobies ! to overload in fo unconsciona¬ 
ble a manner, a poor dumb creature, who is far Ids 
able to carry them than they arc to carry him ! The 
complying old Man would have been half inclined 
to make the trial, had not experience by this time 
Sufficiently convinced him, that there cannot be a 
more fruitlefs attempt, than to endeavour to pleafe 
all mankind. 



f 



FABLE II. 


The Sorcerefs. 

% 

VfIGHT and filence had now given repofe to the 
^ whole world, when an old ill-natured Sorcer- 
els, in order to exercife her infernal arts, entered 
into a gloomy wood, that trembled at her approach. 
The feene of her horrid incantations was within 
the circumference of a large circle ; in the centre 
of which an altar was railed, where the hallowed 
vervain blazed in triangular flames, while the mif- 
chievous Hag pronounced the dreadful words, 
which bound all hell in obedience to her charms. 
She blows a raging petlilence from her lips into the 
neighbouring folds; the innocent cattle die, to 
afford a fit facrifice to the infernal deities. The 
moon, by powerful fpeils drawn down from her 
orb, enters the wood : legions of fpirits frem Plu¬ 
to’s realms appear before the altar, and demand her 
p’e.ifure. Tell me, faid {he, where I fhall find what 
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l have Iot, mv favourite little Dor. How !—- 

• v' 

cried they all, enragui—Impertinent Beldame !— 
i nit it the order of nature be inverted, and the repoi 
<A every creature dilturbed, for the fake of thy li: 


1 VS J 

liC uo- r t 
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FABLE III. 


The Camelcom 


TWO travelers happened on their j wrucy a 
J be engaged in a warm ciifputc a‘vuit t>V 
lour of the Cameleon One of them , il:rrr;c-1. \ 
was blue ; that he had "ecu it with hi.- own rye? 
upon the naked branch of a tree, iVaiin.: m: 
ai*, in a verv clear dav. The «'t 1 cr flpwidv ;:!■ 

* 4 1 4 

fevted it was crecn, a d 'hat he had vh wed it v. n 
clofely and minutely r ".\ :lie broad leaf of a i:; 

4 » 

tree Both of them w re r.ofi.ivr, ar.d the dihma 

I * 

was rifins^ to a quarrel ; cm a third perfm lucdy 
coming b-\ they agreed to refer the mioRion w 
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iiis decifion. Gentlemen, faid the arbitrator, with 
a (mile of great felf-fatisfaction, you could not have 
been more lucky in- your reference, as I happened 
to have caught one of them laft night: but indeed 
you are both miftaken, for the creature is totally 
black. Black! Impoffible ! Nay, quoth the um¬ 
pire with great affiirance, the matter may foon be 
decided, for I immediately inclofed my Cameleon 
in a little paper box, and here it is. So faying, he 
drew it out of his pocket, opened his box, and be¬ 
hold it was as white as fnow. The pofitive difpu- 
tants looked equally furprifed, and equally con¬ 
founded : while the fagacious reptile, afluming the 

air of a philofopher, thus admoniflied them : Ye 
children of men, learn diffidence and moderation m 
your opinions. ,r fis true, you happen, in the pre- 
fent inftance, to be all in the right, and have only 
confidered the fubjeft under different circum- 
(lances : but pray, for the future, allow others to 
have eye-fight as well as yourfelves ; and be candid 
enough not to condemn any man for judging of 
tilings as they appear to his own view. 



FABLE IV. 


The Wolf and the Lamb. 


FLOCK of Sheep were feeding in a meadow, 
rl ^ while rheir Dogs were afleep, and their Shep¬ 


herd at a didance playing on his pipe beneath the 
in Ac ora fprending elm. A young inexperienced 
Limb nhferving a lulMlarved Wolf peeping through 
th-odes or the inclofure, entered into converfarion 


w 1 *■ 

; * i ^ 


him. Pray what are von fcckimj for Ik? re ? 


iaiti the Lamb. I am looking, replied the Wolf, 
Dr iome tender grafs; for nothing you know is 
more pica (ant than to feed in a frefh pafture, and 
to ilake one’s third at a cry dal llream : both which 


I perceive you enjoy within thefe pales in their tu¬ 
rn oft perfection. Happy creature ! continued he, 
how much I envy your lot ! who arc in full pol- 
feiiion of the utmod I defire : for philo fophv has 

It feems 


i 


o-'g taught me to be fatisfied with a little. 


then, returned the Lamb, thole who fay you feed 
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on flefli, accufe you falfely, fmce a little grafs will 
eaiiiy content you. If this be true, let us for the 
future live like brethren, and feed together. So 
faying, the fimple Lamb imprudently crept through 
the fence, and became at once a prev to our pre¬ 
tended philofopher, and a lacrilice to his own inex¬ 
perience and credulity. 



FABLE V. 


The Fox and the Bramble 


l\ FOX, clofely purfued by a pack of Dogs, 
^ took flicker under the covert of a Bramble. 
He rejoiced in his afylum; and, for a while, was 
very happy : but foon found, that if .he attempted 
to Ilir, he was wounded by thorns and piickk\s on 
evi ry fide. However, making a virtue of necef- 
fity, he forbore to complain ; and com toned him- 
L'lt with reflecting, that no blifs is perh et; that 
good and evil are mixed, and How irom the 1 
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fountain. Thefe Briars indeed, f.ud he, will tear 
my (kin a little, yet they keep off the Dogs. For 
the fake of the good then, let me bear the evil 
with patience : Each bitter has its fweet; and tilde 
Brambles, though they wound my ilelh, preferve 

mv life from danger. 



FABLE VI. 

The Falcon and the Hen. 


TAIFFERENT circumftances make the fame ac- 
tion right or wrong, a virtue or a vice. Of all 
the creatures I ever knew, faid a Falcon to a Hen, 
you are certainly the mod ungrateful. What in* 
(lance of ingratitude, replied the Hen, can you juftly 
charge upon me ? The greateft, returned the Fal¬ 
con *, ingratitude to your highefl benefactors, Men. 
Do they not feed you every day, and (belter you 
every night ? Nevertheiefs, when they endeavour 
to court you to them, you ungratefully forget all 
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their kin chiefs, ami fly from them as from an ene¬ 
my. Now I, who am wild by nature, and no way 
obliged to them ; yet upon the leait of their ca¬ 
l'. lies, I 1 ulier niyfeif to be taken, and go, or come, 
;:t their command. All this is very true, replied 
the Hen, but there may be a fuflicient realon both 

, 0 

lor my fear, and your familiality. I believe you 
never law a Angle Falcon roailing at the fire \ 
whereas I have feen a hundred Hens trufled for 
that purpose. 




ntfi*. 


•II 
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FABLE VIL 


Tito Travellers and the Money Ear. 


A S two men were travelling on the r-\m, cue of 
them efuiod a 15ag of Money lviag on the 
ground, and picking it up, I am in luck this moru- 
hi'T, faid he, I have found a. Bag of Money. Yes, 
returned the others though, methinks you fliould 
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not fay /, but We have found it: for when two 
friends are travelling together, they ought equally 
to {hare in any accidental good fortune that may 
happen to attend them. No, rejoined the former, 
it was I that found it, and I mud infill upon keep¬ 
ing it He had no fooner fpoken the words, than 
tlv'y were alarmed with a hue and cry after a thief, 
who had that morning taken a purfe upon the road. 
Lord, fa id the finder, tins is extremely unfortunate; 
we {hall certainly be feized. Good Sir, replied the 
other, be plealed not to f.iy We t but I: as you 
would not allow me a (hare in the prize, you have 
no right to make me a partner in the punilhment. 



The difeontented Afs. 


TN the depth of winter a poor Afs prayed heartily 
A for the fpring, that he might exchange a cold 
lodging, and a heartiefs trufs of draw, for a little 
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warm weather and a mouthful of frefh grafs. In 
a Ihort time, according to his wifh, the warm wea¬ 
ther and the frefli grafs came on ; bur brought with 
them fo much toil and bufinefs, that he was foon as 
weary of the fpring as before of the winter; and he 
now became impatient for the approach of fummer. 
bummer arrives : but the heat, the harveit work, 
and other drudgeries and inconveniences of the fea¬ 
fon, fet him as far from happinefs as before ; which 
he now flattered himfelf would be found in the 
plenty of autumn. But here too he is difappoint- 
ed; for what with the carrying of apples, roots, 
fuel for the winter, and other provifions, he w.»s 
in autumn more fatigued than ever, rfaving thus 
trod round the circle of the year, in a courfe of reft- 
lefs labour, uneafinefs, and difappointment, and 
found no feafon, nor ftation of life, without its 
bufmefs and its trouble, he was forced at lafh to ac- 
quiefee in the comfortlefs feafon of winter, where 
his complaint began: convinced that in this world 
every fituation has its inconvenience. 





1 
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FABLE T\ r . 
The two Springs. 


T^O Springs, which i fined from the fame 
mountain. began their courfe together: one 
of ^hem took her wav in a filent and gentle ftre.un, 
wMe th p other rufhed dong with a founding and 
r~*'H current. Sifter, fud the latter, at the rate 
you move, you will probably be dried up before 
you advance 'mich farther: whereas, for mvfelf, 
I will venture a wager, that within two or three 
hundred furlongs I (haft become navigable, and 

• i ' 

after di a - : ^ whig commerce and wealth wherever 

# 

I flow. 1 (hall maiefticallv proceed to pav mv tri- 
bute. to th»» ocean : fo farewel. dear ft fter, and pa- 
ti^rn-ly fnhrnir ro vour fate. Her filler made no 
reply *, bur calmly Hfrending to t^c meadows be¬ 
low, increafed her a ream bv numherlefs little rifts, 
wh’ch ft ip co 11%n ' ’ n h^r progrefs. till at length 

fhe was enabled to rife into a confiderable river: 
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whilil the proud Stream, who had the vanity to 
depend loLly upon her own fuJficiency, continued 
a ilullow broolc, and was glad at laft to be helped 
forward, by throwing herlelr into the arms of her 
delpifed filter. 




The Rofe and the Butterfly. 

* 

\ P1NR powdered Butterfly fell in love with a 
■“ beautiful Rofe, who exnandeci her cb .mis in 

; X 

.\ nemhbourhm parterre. i\ Litters were Ron ad- 

U i 

Lifted between them, and rhtw n:uruil!v vowed 

e 7 : _ 

denial fidelity, The Buttcrny, perfectly ietisneJ 
with the fuccds of his amour, took a lender leave 
of his millrefs, and did not return a-^iin till noon. 
What! fa i d the Rofe, when ihc law him approach- 
la.;, is the ardent pallion you vowed, io icon ex- 
rhunii fifed ? It is an a*:e ft nee you iu : d me a vifit. 

1 O C < l 

but no wonder: for ] ebierved you courting bv 
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turns every flower in the garden. You little co¬ 
quette, replied the Butterfly, it well becomes You 
truly, to reproach me with my gallantries ; when 
in tael 1 only copy the example which you yourlllf 
have let me. For, not to mention the fatisfatVn n 
with which vou admitted the kifi'es of the fragrant 

4 C 

Zephvr, did 1 not lee you difpbying your charms 
to tire Bee, the Fly, the Wafp, and, in lhort, en¬ 
couraging and receiving the addrelles of every 
buzzing in led that fluttered within your view ? it 
you will be a coquette, you mutt expect to find me 
incontiant. 



‘^7’ANHY and idle curirrrv arc quabties whir!: 

gmernllv prove dr (lrudive to thofe who fuf* 
fer them 1 elves to be governed by them. 

U v 






A Tortoife, weary of pa (Ting her days In the 
fame obfcure corner, conceived a .wonderful incli¬ 
nation to vifit foreign countries. Two Ducks, 
whom the fimple Tortoife acquainted with her in¬ 
tention, undertook to oblige her, upon the occa- 
fion. Accordingly they told her, that if fhe 
would fallen her mouth to the middle of a pole, 
•hey would take the two ends, and tranfport her 
whitherfoever fhe chofe to be conveyed. The Tor¬ 
toife approved of the expedient \ and every thing 
being prepared, the Ducks began their flight with 
her. They had not travelled far in the air, when 
they were met by a Crow, who enquiring what 
they were bearing along, they replied, the queen 
of die Tortoifes. The Tortoife, vain of the new 
and unmerited appellation, was going to confirm 
die title, when opening her mouth for that purpofe, 
fhe let go her hold, and was dafhed to pieces by 
her fall. 



I 
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FABLE XII. 


Tiic Cat and the old Rat. 


CERTAIN Cat had made fueh umnercimi 


t. 


hav*vk air.oni: the vermin of her neighbour- 


mod, that r.ot a (ingle Rat or Rltnile chived v: n- 

' O 

are to appear abroad. Pufs was foon eonvino e, 
hat if affair.-; remained in their preieni fitu.ua-m 
he mu ft be totally unfuppiied with proviiion. Ai- 
er mature deliberation, ihereiore, ihe rciolved ? e 
.ave reeourfc n> jiraragem. For this put pole, ll:e 
mV ended herfeii from a hook with her head dewn- 


mrcN, r-rctending to be dead. I he Rat* aim '•r.ee 


•bierviug her, as they livened from ti.eir i-. a : , m 
his dangling attitude, concluded Ihe was h.uw a; 

e. t' 7 4 

or fome n ifdemeanour j and with great joy m> 
nediatdv i’aiiied forth in email oi their prev. Pum, 


s icon as a fuUicient number were collected to;e- 


her, quitting her hold, dropped into the miuk oi 
hem ; and very few had the iortune to make good 












































(heir retreat. Tins artifice having fuccecded To 
well, flie'was encouraged to try the event-of a fe- 
cond. Accordingly (lie whitened her coat all over, 
bv rolling herfelf in a heap of flour, and in this dii- 
guife lay concealed in the bottom of a meal-tub. 
This ft rata gem was executed in general with the 
fame e(Fe& as the former. But an old experienced 
Rat, altogether as cunning as his adverlary, was 
not fo eafily enfnared. . I don’t much like, faid he, 
that white heap yonder; fomething whifpers me, 
there is mifehief concealed under it. *Tis true, it 
may be meal; but it may iikewife be fomething 
that I flrall not relifh quite fo well. There can be 
no harm, at leaft, in keeping at a proper diftance : 
/or caution, I am fure, is the parent offecurity. 
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day I cannot fail of having money enough to pur- 
chafe a new gown. Green—let me confuier—yes, 
green becomes my complexion belt, and green it 
ill a 11 be. In this drefs I will go to the fair, where 
all the young fellows will itrivc to have me for a 
partner: but I fhail perhaps refufe every one of 
them, and with an air of dililain tofs from them. 

--Tran (ported with this triumphant thought, 

flie could not forbear acting with her head what 
thus parted in her imagination, when down came 
the Pail of Milk, and with it all her imaginary 

happineiV 
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A Cormorant, whole eves were become fo dim 
bv age, that he could not difeern his prey at the 
bottom of the waters, bethought himfelf of a 
llratagem to fupply his wants. Hark you friend, 
faid lie to a Gudgeon, whom he obferved fwim- 
niing near the furfacc of a certain canal, if you 
have any regard for yourfelf, or your brethren, go 
this moment and acquaint them from me, that the 
owner of this piece of water is determined to drag 
it a week hence. The Gudgeon immediately fwam 
awav, and made his report of this terrible news to 
a general aiTembly of the fifhes, who unnnimoufly 
agreed to lend him back as their ambafiador to the 
Cormorant. The purport of his commifTion was 
to return him their thanks ior the intelligence ; and 
to add to their intreaties, that as he had been lb 
good as to inform them of their danger, he would 
be graciouily plenied to put them into a method of 
efcaping it. That I will mofl readily, returned 
the artful Cormorant, and nililt you with my bell; 
fervices into the bargain. You have only to collect 
yourfelves together at the lop of the water, and I 
will undertake to trailfport you one by one to my 
own refulence, by the fide of a folitary pool, to 
which no creature but myfelf ever found the way. 
'The project was perfectly approved by the unwary 
fifhes, and with great expedition performed bv the 
deceitful Cormorant; who having placed them in 
a (hallow water, the bottom of which his eve could 

4 

eaiily difeern, they were all devoured by him in 
their turns, as his hunger or luxury required. 
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FABLE XV. 


The Atheifh and the Acorn* 


TT was the fool who faid in his heart, There 
no Clod: into the brer ?ft of a wife man furh 


IS 

o (.iod : into the breift of a wife man fueh a 

thought could never have entered. One of thofe 

% 

ri lined rcafoners* commonly called Minute Phiio- 
Dphcrs, was fitting at his cafe beneath the flude 
ot a large oak, while at his fide the weak branches 
ol a pumpion trailed upon the ground. 'This 
threw our <r;cat logician into his* old trick of rea- 

t * O 

foiling again(1 Providence. Is ir confiftenr with 
common fenfe, fa id he, that infinite wifdom Ihould 
create a large and (lately tree, with branches of 
prodigious (Length, only to bear fo fmall and in- 

(ignificant a fruit as an Acorn ? Or that fo weak a 

* 

(Pm, as that of a pumpion, fhouhl be fo loaded 
Witli fo di fp ro portion ate a weight ? A child may 
fee the abfurdity of it. In the mid ft of this cu¬ 
rious fpcculution, down dropt an Acorn, from 
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me of the higheft branches of the oak, full upon 
hi: nead. How {mail a trifle may overturn the 
fv items of mighty phiiofophers ! Struck with the 
aeci vnt he could not help crying our, How pro¬ 
vidential it is that this was not a pumpion ! 



FABLE XVI. 


The Lynx and the Mole. 


TTNDER the covert of a thick wood, at the foot 
^ of a tree, as a Lvnx lay whetting his teeth and 

' 0 / v 

waiting for his prey, he efpied a Mole, halt buried 


under a hillock of her own railing. Alas, poor 
creature, faid the Lynx, how much I pity thee ! 


.Surely Jupiter has been very unkind, to debar thee 
from the light of the day, which rejoices the whole 
creation. T hou art certainly not above half alive ; 

/ • t 

and it would be doing thee a fervice to put an end 
to fo inanimate a being, i thank you for yon: 
kindnefs, replied the Mole, but I think I have luk 
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as 


nnicli vivacity as my Hate and circumftances re¬ 
quire For the reft, 1 am perfectly well contented 
with the faculties which Jupiter has allotted me, 
who I am fure wants not our direction in diltribut- 
ing his gifts with propriety. I have not, ’tis true, 
your piercing eyes; blit 1 have ears which anfwer 
all my purpofes equally as well. Hark ! for exam¬ 
ple, I am warned, by a noife which I hear behind 
vou, to flv from danger. So faying, he flunk into 
■he earth ; w^Te a javelin from the arm of an Hun- 
;.r pi rc d the quick-lighted Lynx to the heart. 



The Spider and the Silk-worm. 

TTOW vainly we promile onrlelves, tint our Ihmiy 

n , r. * *, i i i t m. !. 


productions will be rewarded with immortal 
honour ! A Spider, bulled in threading his web 
from one fide of a room to the other, was nixed 
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bv an ioduflrious Silk-worm, to wh.u end he 
fo much time and labour in nuking fuch a uu 
of lines and circles ? 'File Snider umrvilv re 

1 V i J 1 

Do not dilhirb me, thou ignorant thing : I tra¬ 
in v ingenuity to pollevity, and fame is the olijv 
mv willies. Jlilt ns he had fpoken, a clumber: 
coming into the room to feed her Silk-worms 
the Snider at his work, and with one Itrokc o. 
broom, fwept him away, and dcilrovcd at one 
labours, and his hones oi fame. 



a 


i 






FABLE XVIII. 


The Bee and the Flv. 


j\ BEE ohfervmg a F!v fri Iking about her hive 
A a iked him, in a very paflionate tone, \vh i 
lie did there ? Is it for r uch fcouudrcls ns vou. ink! 

4 

fhe, to intrude into the company of the quceiu 

of the air r You have a rear reafon, truly, repho! 

the Fiv, to he out of humour: I am fure r 1 ■ ev 

w « 

mu it be mad, who won id have anv concern v it;'. 
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fo quarrelfome a nation. And why fo ? thou faucy 
malapert, returned the enraged Bee ; we have thq 
beft laws, and are governed by the beft policy in 
the world We feed upon the molt fragrant flow- 
1 ers, and all our bufinefs is to make honey: honey, 

* which equals neClar, thou taftelefs wretch, who liveft 
upon nothing but putrefaction and excrement. We 
live as we can, rejoined the Fly: poverty, I hope, 
is no crime *, but pafiion is one, I am fure. The 
honey you make is fweet, I grant you ; but your 
heart is all bitternefs: for to be revenged on an 
enemy, you will deftroy your own life ; and are fo 
inconfiderate in your rage, as to do more mifchief 
to yourfelves than fo your adverfary. Take my 
word for it, one had better have lefs confiderable ta¬ 
lents, and ufe them with more difcretiam 




FABLE XIX. 


Genius, Virtue, and Reputation. 


1NIT T S, Virtue, and Reputation, three inti- 
mare friends, agreed to travel over the i/hmd 
rcat-Rriiain, to fee whatever might be worthy 
V'rvation. But as fome misfortune, find tliev, 
happen to feparate us, let us con filler before 
et cm-r, bv what means we may find each other 
i. Should it be mv iil fate, faid Genius, to be 
■ \\ fi('m you, mv afibciates, which Heaven for- 
vou may find me kneeling in devotion before 
tomb of Sh A foe are ; or rapt in fome grove 
•e Milrcn t tlked with an eels ; or muling in rk 
n where Rone caught inspiration. Virtue, with 
h, acknowledged tint her friends were not very 
areas : but were I ro lofe vou, fhe cried, with I 
a\ I am at prefinr fi> happily united, I fliouUj 
;V to take faurtuarv in :be temples of religion] 
c palaces of rovaltv, or in the itately domes oil 
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miniftcrs of (late : hut as it may he my ill fortune 
to he there denied admittance, enquire for fome cot¬ 
tage where contentment lias a bower, and there you 
will certainly find me. Ah, my dear companions, 
faiti Reputation very carnellly, you, I perceive, 
when milling may pofiibly be recovered ; but take 
care, I in treat you, always to keep fight of me, for 
if I am once loft, I am never to be retrieved. 



fsV 3 


m >1 will nil it PwUft// 
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FABLE XX. 


The Court; of Death. 


T\EATII, the king of terrors, was determined re 
~ choofe a prime minifter; and Ins pale cour 
tiers, theghaflly train of difeafes, were all fummom 
ed to attend : when each preferred his ciaim to tin 
honour of this illuftrious oinee. Fever urged the 
numbers he deflroved ; cold pally let forth his pre 
tendons, bv fhakimr all Lis limbs; and dropfv, h\ 

' 4 O k 4 ' . 
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his fwclled unwieldy carcafe. Gout hobbled up, 
and a Hedged his great power in racking every joint * 3 
and aiihma’s inability to fpcak, was a ftrong, though 
fiient, argument in favour of his claim. Stone and 
colic pleaded their violence *, plague, his rapid pro¬ 
gress in ddiru&ion ; and consumption, though 
flow, in lifted that he was fure. In the midft of 
this contention, the court was difturbed with the 
nolle of mufic, dancing, feafting, and revelry*, 
when immediately entered a lady, with a bold laf- 
civious air, and a flufhed and jovial countenance: 
Ihe was attended on one hand by a troop of cooks 
and bacchanals; and on the other, by a train of 
wanton youths and damiels, who danced half naked 
to the forteft mufical inllrumepts: her name was 
Intemperance. She waved her hand, and thusnd- 
drefted the croud of difeafes : Give way, ye fickly 
band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my fuperior 
merits in the fervice of this great Monarch. Am 
not 1 your parent ? the author of your beings ? Do 
ye not derive your power of (hortening human life 
almoft wholly from me ? Who then fo fit as myfelf 
for this important office ? The grilly Monarch grin¬ 
ned a fmile of approbation, placed her at his right 
hand, anti (lie immediately became his prime favou¬ 
rite, and principal minifter. 




FABLE XXL 


Induftry and Sloth. 

I TOW many live in the world as ufclefs as if 
they had never been born ! they pafs through 
life like a bird through the air, and leave no track 
behind them 5 wafte the prime of their days in de¬ 
liberating what they (hall do ; and bring them to a 
period, without coming to any determination. 

An indolent young man being a Iked why he lay 
in bed fo long, jocofely and carelefsly 'anfweretl 

-Every morning of my life I am hearing caufes. 

I have two fine girls, their names are Induflry and 
Sloth, clofe at my bedfide, as foon as ever I awake, 
prefling their different fuits. One intreats me to 
get up, the other perfuades me to lie Hill: and then 
they alternately give me various reafons, why I 

ihould rife, and whv I fliould not. This detains 

■ K 3 


FABLE XXII. 
The Hare’s Ears. 


A N elk having accidentally gored a lion, the 
-monarch was Co exafperated, that he Cent 
Corth an edict, commanding all horned bealts, on 
pain of death, to depart his dominions. A Hare, 
(Weaving the fhadow of her Ears, was much alarm- 
d at their long and lofty appearance ; and running 
to one of her friends, acquainted him, that flic was 
rcfolved to quit the country : for ftiould I happen, 
•Aid fiie, however undeligncdlv, to give oilence to 
mv iuperiois, my Ears may be con (trued to come 
-Whin the horn-act. Her friend fmiled at her ap- 
n-ehenfions; and afleed, how it was pofiiblc that 
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Ears could be miftaken for horns ? Hnd I no more 
Earsthan an oftrich, replied the Hare, I would not 
truft them in the hands of an informer; for truth 
and innocence are arguments of little force, againft 
the logic of power and malice in conjunction. 



FABLE XXIII. 

The Hermit and the Bear. 

4 

AN imprudent friend often does as much mifehief 
1 by his too great zeal, as the worft enemy could 
effeCt by his malice. 

A certain Hermit having done a good office to a 
Bear, the grateful creature was fo fenfible of his, 
obligation, that he begged to be admitted as the 
guardian and companion of his folitude. The 
Hermit willingly accepted his offer, and conducted 
him to his cell ; where they palled their time to- 
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gether in an amicable manner. One very hot day, 
the Hermit having laid him down to ileep, the of¬ 
ficious Bear employed himlelf in driving away the 
flies from his patron's face. But in Ipite of all Jiis 
care, one of the flies perpetually returned to the at¬ 
tack, and at halt fettled upon the Hermit’s nofe. 
Now I fhall have you molt certainly, {aid the Bear •, 
and, wita the belt intentions imaginable, gave him 
a violent blow on the face , which very effectually 
indeed demolifhed the fly, but at the fame time 
molt terribly bruifed the face of his benefactor. 



FABLE XXIV. 

Hie Paflenger and the Pilot. 

TT had blown a violent florin at fea, and the 
**■ whole crew of a large veflel were in imminent 
danger of fhipwreck. After the rolling of the 
waves were fomewhat abated, a certain Paflenger, 
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who had never been at fea before, obferving the 
Pilot to have appeared wholly unconcerned even 
in their greateft danger, had the curiofity to alk 
him what death his father died. What death ? 
faid the Pilot, why lie perifhed at fea, as my grand¬ 
father did before him. And are you not afraid of 
trufting yourfelf to an element that has proved thus 
fatal to your family ? Afraid ! by no means *, why, 
we mull all die : is not your father dead ? Yes, but 
he died in his bed. And why then are you not 
afraid of trufting yourfelf to your bed ? Becaufe I 
am there perfectly fecure. It may be fo, replied 
the Pilot •, but if the hand of Providence is equally 
extended over all placeB, there is no more reafon for 
me to be afraid of going to fea, than for you to be 
afraid of going to bed. 





FABLE XXV. 

The partial Judge. 

^ FARMER came to a neighbouring Lawyer, 
expreffmg great concern for an accident which 
he faid had juft happened. One of your oxen, 
continued he, has- been gored by an unlucky bull 
of mine, and I fliould be glad to know how I am to 
make you reparation. Thou art a very honeft fel¬ 
low, replied the Lawyer, and wilt not think it uu- 
reafonable that I expeft one of thy oxen in return. 
It is no more than juft ice, quoth the Farmer, to be 
fure ; but what did I fay ?—I miftake—-It is your 
bull that has killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! fays 
the Lawyer, that alters the cafe : I r.uift inquire 
into the affair; and//'—And if! faid the Farmer 
—the bufinefs I find would have been concluded 
without an f had you been as ready to dojuilicc 
to others as to exact it from them. 




















































FABLE XXVI. 


The Fox that had loll his Tail. * 

• • 

A FOX having been unwarily caught in a trap, 
A with much llruggling and difficulty at length 
dilengaged himfelf; not however without being 
obliged to leave his tail behind him. The joy he 
felt at his efcape, was fomewhat abated when he 
began to coniider the price he had paid for it; and 
be was a good deal mortified by reflecting on the 
ridiculous figure he fhould make among his bre¬ 
thren, without a tail. In the agitation of his 
thoughts upon this occafion, an expedient occurred 
to him which he refolved to try, in order to remove 
this difgraceful Angularity. With this view he 
allembled Lis tribe together, and fet forth in a mod 
elaborate lpeeeh Low much he had at heart what¬ 
ever tended to the public weal: he had often 
thought, he fa id, on the length and bufhinefs of 
their Tails; was verily perfuaded that they were 
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* 

much more burdenfowe than ornamental, and ren¬ 
dered them befides an eafier prey to their enemies. 
He earndtly recommended it to them therefore to 
difcharge themfelves of fo ufelefs and dangerous an 
incumbrance. My good friend, replied an old Fox, 
who had liftened very attentively to his harangue, 
we are much obliged to you, no doubt, for the con¬ 
cern you exprels upon our account: but pray turn 
about before the company, for I cannot for my life 
help fufpeftmg, that you would not be quite lo lo- 
licitous to eafe us of our tails, if you had not un¬ 
luckily loft your own. 



FABLE XXVII. 

The Nobleman and his Son. 

A CERTAIN Nobleman, much infected by fu- 
perdition, dreamed one night that his only 
Son, a youth about fifteen years of age, was thrown 

from his horfe as he was hunting, and killed upon 
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the fpot. This idle dream made fo ftrong an im- 
preffion upon the weak and credulous father, that 
he formed a refolutkm never more to fuffer his Son 
to partake of this Ins favourite diver fion. The next 
morning that the hounds went out, the young man u 
requeued permiflion to follow them ; but infteacj' 
of receiving it, as ufual, his father acquainted him 
with his dream, and peremptorily enjoined him to 
forbear the fport- The youth, greatly mortified at 
this unexpe&ed refufal, left the room much difeon- 
certed, and it was with fome difficulty that he re- 
drained his paffion from indecently breaking out in 
his father’s prefence. But upon his return to his 
own apartment,, paffing through a gallery of pic¬ 
tures, in which was a piece reprefenting a com¬ 
pany of gypfies telling a country girl her fortune— 
Tis owing, laid he, to a ridiculous fuperftition of 
the fame kind with that of this fimple wench, that 
I am debarred from one of the principal pleafures 
of my life: at the fame time with great emotion, 
he ftruck his hand againft the canvas, when a rufty 
old nail behind the picture ran far into his wrift. 
The pain and anguilh of the wound threw the 
youth into a violent fever, which proved too power¬ 
ful for the Ikill of the pbyficians, and in a few days 
put an end to his life : iiluftrating an obfervation, 
that an over cautious attention to avoid evils, often 
bring them upon us 5 and that we are frequently 
thrown headlong into misfortunes by the very means 
we make ufe of to avoid them. 
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FABLE XXVIII. 

Jupiter and the Herdfman. 

\ HERDSMAN miffed a young heifer out of 
his grounds, and after having diligently fought 
for it in vain, when he could by no other means gain 
intelligence of it, betook himfelf at laft to his pray¬ 
ers. Great Jupiter, faid he, fhew me but the vil¬ 
lain who has done me this injury, and I will give 
thee in facrifice the fineft kid from my flock. He 
had no fooner uttered his petition, than turning the 
corner of a wood, he was {truck with the fight of a 
monftrous lion, preying on the carcafe of his heifer. 
Trembling and pale, O Jupiter, cried he, I offered 
thee a kid if thou would!! grant my petition ; I now 
offer ihee a Bull, if thou wilt deliver me from the 
conference of it. 
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FABLE XXIX. 

The Engle and the Owl. 

( !\ N Engle and an Owl having entered into a 
league of mutual amity, one of the articles of 
tlieir treaty was, that the former fhould not prey 
iinon the younglings of the latter. But tell me 
Lid the Owl, fhould you know my little ones, if 
you were to fee them ? Indeed I fhould not, replied 
the Eagle ; but if you defcribe them to me, it will 
be fuflicient. You are to obferve then, returned 
the Owl, in the firft place, that the charming crea¬ 
tures are perfe&ly well fhaped ; in the next, tlj^t 

there is a remarkable fweetnefs and vivacity in their 
countenances; and then there is fomething in their 
voices fo peculiarly melodious ’Tis enough, in¬ 
terrupted the Eagle; by thefe marks I cannot faii 
of diltinguifhing them : and you may depend upon 
their never receiving any injury from me. It hap¬ 
pened not long afterwards, as the Eagle was upon 
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the wing in queft of his prey, that he difcovered 
a mid ft the ruins of an old caftle a nell of grim- 
faccd ugly birds, with gloomy countenances, and 
a voice like that of the Furies. Thefe, undoubted¬ 
ly, laid he, cannot be the offspring of my friend, and 
fo I will venture to make free with them. He had 
fcurce iiniflied his repail and departed, when the 
Owl returned ; who, finding nothing of her brood 
remaining but feme fragments of the mangled car- 
cafes, broke out into the moil bitter exclamations 
auainft the cruel and perfidious author of her cala- 

O - 

mity. A neighbouring bat, who overheard her 
lamentations, and had been winiefs to what had 
palled between her and the Eagle, very gravely told 
her, that fhe had nobody to blame for this misfor¬ 
tune but herfelf ; whofe blind prejudices in favour 
of her children had prompted her to give fuch a 
deicription of them, as did not refembie them in 
any one tingle feature or quality. 

Parents fhould very carefully guard again ft that 
weak partiality towards their children, which ren¬ 
ders them blind to their failings and imperfections: 
as no difpedition is more likely to prove prejudicial 
to their future welfare. 
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FABLE XXX. 

v 

The Plague among the Beafts. 

MORTAL diftemper once raged among the 
Beafts, and fwept- away prodigious' numbers. 
After it had continued fome time without abate¬ 
ment, it was concluded in an aflembly of the brute 
creation to be a judgment inflifted upon them for 
their fins; and a day was appointed for a general 
confeflion ; when it was agreed, that he who'ap¬ 
peared to be the greateft (inner, fhould fuffer death 
as an atonement for the reft. The Fox was ap¬ 
pointed Father Confeflor upon the occafion ; and 
the Lion, with great generofity, condefcended to 
be the firft in making public confeflion. For my 
part, faid he, I muft own I have been an enormous 
offender; I have killed many innocent flieep in my 
time, nay once, but it was a cafe of neceflity, I 
made a meal of the fhepherd. The Fox, with 
tfiuch gravity, acknowledged that thefe in any other 






than the king would have been Inexpiable crimes; 
but that his majefty had certainly a right to a few 
filly (beep, nay, and to the (hepherd too, in a cafe of 
neceffity. The judgment of the Fox was applaud¬ 
ed by all the fuperior favages ; and the Tiger, the 
Leopard, the Bear, and the Wolf, made confeffion 
of many enormities of the like fanguinary nature *, 
which were all palliated or excufed with the fame 
lenity and mercy, and their crimes accounted fo ve¬ 
nial as fcarce to deferve the name of offences. At 
laft a poor penitent Afs, with great contrition, ac¬ 
knowledged, that once going through the parfon’s 
meadow, being very hungry, and tempted by the 
lweetnefs of the grafs, he had cropt a little of it, not 
snore however in quantity than the tip of his tongue: 
he was very forry for the mifdemeanour, and hoped 

-Hope ! exclaimed the Fox with Angular zeal, 

what canit thou hope for, after the commiflion of 
fo heinous a crime ? What, eat the Parfon’s grafs! 
O facrilege !' This, this is the flagrant wickednefs, 
my brethren, which has drawn the wrath of Heaven 
upon. our heads; and this the notorious offender 
whofe death muff make atonement for all our tranf- 
grf (lions. So* faying, he ordered his entrails for 
facritice, and the reft of the Bealls went to dinner 
upon his carcafe. 
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FABLE XXXI. 


The Cat, the Cock, and the young Moufe. 

A YOUNG Moufe, who had feenvery little of 
^ V the world, came running one day to his mother 
in great hade—O mother, faid he, I am frighted 
almoll to death! I have feen the molt extraordi¬ 
nary creature that ever was. He has a fierce, an¬ 
gry look, and ftruts about upon two legs: a ftrange 
piece of flefli grows on his head, and another under 
his throat, as red as blood : he flapped his arms 
againft his fides, as if he intended to rife into the 
air 5 and (tretching out his head, he opened a fliarp- 
pointed mouth fo wide, that I thought lie was pre¬ 
paring to fwalk w me up : then he roared at me fo 
horribly, that I trembled every joint, and was glad 
to run home as fait as I could. If I had not been 
frightened away by this terrible monfter, I was jult 
going to commence an acquaintance with the pret¬ 
tied; creature you ever faw. She had a foft fur 
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fkin, thicker than ours, and all beautifully (freaked 
with black and grey ; with a modeit look, and a 
demeanour fo humble and courteous, that me- 
thought I could have fallen in love with her, Then 
(lie had a fine long tail, which flic waved about fo 
prettily, and looked fo earneftly at me, that I do be¬ 
lieve flie was jutl going to (peak to me, when the 
horrid monftev frightened me away. Ah, my dear 
child, faid the mother, you have efcaped being de¬ 
voured, but not by that monfter you was fo much 
afr.iid of; which, in tru'h, was only a bird, and 
would have done you no manner of harm. Where¬ 
as the fweet creature, of whom you feem fo fond, 
was no other than a Cat; who, under that hypocriti¬ 
cal countenance, conceals the mod inveterate hatred 
to all our race, and fubfifts entirely by devouring 
mice. Learn from this incident, my dear, never 
whilft you live to Tely on outward appearances. 
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FABLE XXXIL 

The Farmer and his Dog. 

A FARMER who had juft ftepped into the field 
to mend a gap in one of his fences, found at 
his return the cradle, where he had left his only 
child afleep, turned upfide down, the clothes ail torn 
and bloody, and his Dog lying near it befmeared 
alfo with blood. Immediately conceiving that the 
creature had deltroyed his child, he inftantly dallied 
out his brains with the hatchet in his hand : when 
turning up the cradle, he found his child unhurt, 
and an enormous ferpent lying dead on the floor, 
killed by that faithful Dog, whofe courage and 
fidelity in preferving the life of his fon deferved 
another kind of reward. Thefe afte&ing circum- 
ftances afforded him a (hiking leflbn, how danger¬ 
ous it is too haftily to give way to the blind impulfe 
of a fudden paflion. 











































































FABLE XXXIII. 


The Gnat and the Bee. 

A GNAT, half ftarved with cold, and pinched 
^ with hunger, came early one morning to a 
Bee-hive, begged the relief of charity, and offered 
to teach mufic in the family, on the humble terms 
of diet and lodging The Bee received her peti¬ 
tioner with a cold civility, and dehred to be excuf- 
ed. I bring up all my children, faid (lie, to my 
own ufeful trade, that they may be able when they 
grow up to get an honeft livelihood by their induf- 
try. Befides, how do you think I could be fo im¬ 
prudent as to teach them an art, w-ich I fee has re¬ 
duced its profeffor to indigence and beggary ? 



















FABLE XXXIV. 

The Owl and the Eagle. 

AN Owl fat blinking in the trunk of an hollow 
' tree, and arraigned the brightnefs of the Sun. 
What is the ufe of its beams, faid fhe, but to daz¬ 
zle one’s eyes fo that one cannot fee a Moufe ? For 
my part, I am at a lofs to conceive for what purpofe 
fo glaring an object was created. We had certainly 
been much better without it. O fool! replied an 
Eagle, perched on a branch of the fame tree, to rail 
at excellence which thou canft not tafte; ignorant 
that the fault is not in the Sun, but in thyfelf. All, 
his true, have not faculties to underftand, nor pow¬ 
ers to enjoy the benefit of it: but mult the bufi- 
nefs and the pleafures of the world be ob(trusted, 
that an Owl may catch Mice ? 






FABLE XXXV. 

The Tick Lion, the Fox, and the Wolf. 

^ LION, having furfeited himfelf with fending 
too luxurioufly on the carcafe of a wild boar, 
was feized with a violent and dangerous diforder. 
The beads of the foreft flocked in great numbers to 
pay their refpe&s to him upon the occafion, and 
fcarce one was abfent, except the Fox. The Wolf, 
an ill-natured and malicious bead, feized this op¬ 
portunity to accufe the Fox of pride, ingratitude, 
and difafFe&ion to his majedy. In the midd of his 
inveftive, the Fox entered, who having heard part 

of the Wolfs accufation, and obferving the Lion’s 

% 

countenance to be kindled into wrath, thus adroitly 
excufed himfelf, and retorted upon his accufer. I 
fee many here, who, with mere lip-fervice, have pre¬ 
tended to (hew you their loyalty-, but for my part, 
from the moment I heard of vour majefty^s illnefs, 
neglecting ufelefs compliments, I employed myftlf 
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tiny and night to inquire among the mod learned 
phyficians, an infallible remedy for your difeafe, and 
liave at lengtli happily been informed of one. It 
ib a philter made of part of a Wolfs fkin, taken 
warm from his back, and laid to your majefiy’s Ito- 
mach. This remedy was no fooner propofed, than 
it was determined that the experiment fhould be 
tried : and whilft the operation was performing the 
Fox, with a farcaftic fmile, whifpered this ufeful 
maxim in the Wolfs ear—If you would be fafe 
from harm yourfelf, learn for the future not to me¬ 
ditate mifehief againft others. 

% 



FABLE XXXVL 


Tlie Blind Man and the Lame. 

- * 

% 

"pIS from our wants and infirmities that almoft 
a the connexions of focietv take their rife, 
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A Blind Man, being flopped in a bad piece of 
road, meets with a lame Man, and intreats him to 
guide him through the difficulty he was got into. 
How can I do that, replied die lame Man, fince I 
am fcarce able to drag myfelf along ? But as you 
appear to be very ftrong, if you will carry me, we 
will feek our fortunes together. It will then be my 
intereft to warn you of any thing that may obitrucl 
your way : your feet fliali be my feet, and my eyes 
yours. With all my heart, returned die blind Man; 
let us render each other our mutual iervices. bo 
taking his lame companion on his back, they, by 
means of their union, travelled on with fafety and 
pleafure. 



FABLE XXXVII. 


The Lion, the Bear, the Monkey, and the Fox. 

T^HE tyrant of the.forefl iffued a proclamation, 
commanding all his fubjedts to repair imme¬ 
diately to his royal den. Among the reft, the Bear 
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made his appearance ; but pretending to be offend¬ 
ed with the fleams which iffued from the monarch’s 
apartments, he was imprudent enough to hold his 
nofe in his majefty’s prefence. This infolence was 
fo highly refented, that the Lion in a rage laid him 
dead at his feet. The Monkey, obferving what had 
palled, trembled for his carcafe $ and attempted to 
conciliate favour by the mod abjedt flattery. He 
began with protefting, that for his part he thought 
the apartments were perfumed with Arabian fpices; 
and exclaiming againft the rudenefs of the Bear, 
admired the beauty of his majefty’s paws, fo happily 
formed, he faid, to corredt the infolence of clowns. 
This fulfome adulation, inftead of being received as 
he expected, proved no lefs often five than the rude¬ 
nefs of the Bear : and the courtly Monkey was in 
like manner extended by the fide of Sir Bruin. And 
now his majefly caft his eye upon the Fox. Well, 
Reynard, faid he, and what feent do you difeover 
here ? Great prince, replied the cautious Fox, my 
nofe was never efteemed my mofl diftinguifhing 
fenfe ; and at prefent, I would by no means ven¬ 
ture to give my opinion, as I have unfortunately 
got a terrible cold. 



FABLE XXXVIII. 

The Owl and the Nightingale. 

J /^ L FORMAL folemn Owl had many years made 
his habitation in a grove amongft the ruins 
of an old monaftry, and had pored fo often on 
fome ^mouldy manufcripts, the ftupid relics of a 
monkifh library, that lie grew infected with the 
pride and pedantry of the place j and miftnking 
gra\i\y for wifdoro, would fit whole days with his 
eyes half fhut, fancying himfelf profoundly learn¬ 
ed. It happened, as he fat one evening, half buried 
in meditation, and half afleep, that a Nightingale, 
unluckily perching near him, began her melodious 
lays. He flarted from his reverie, and with a hor¬ 
rid fcreech interrupting her fong—Begone, cried 
he, thou impertinent minftrcl, nor diffract with 
noify difionance my fublime contemplations; and 
know, vain fongftcr, that harmony confifts in truth 
alone, which is gained by laborious ftudy j and not 
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in tanguifliing notes, fit only to footh the ear of a 
love-lick maid. Conceited pedant, returned the 
Nightingale, whofe wifdom lies only in the fea¬ 
thers that muffle up thy unmeaning face; mufic is 
a natural and rational entertainment, and though 
not adapted to the ears of an Owl, has ever been 
relifhed and admired by all who are pofleffed of true 
tailc and elegance. 



FABLE XXXIX. 

The Ant and the Caterpillar. 

S a Caterpillar was advancing very flowly along 
^ one of the alleys of a beautiful garden, he was 
met by a pert lively Ant, who tolling up her head 
with a fcornful air, cried. Prithee get out of the 
way, thou poor creeping animal, and do not pre- 
fume to obftruA: the paths of thy fuperiors, by wrig¬ 
gling along the road, and befmearing the walks ap¬ 
propriated to their footfteps. Poor creature ! thou 
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Jookdt like a thins; half nuilc which nature net iik- 

U 

ing, threw by unfinilhed. I could almoft pity thee* 
methinks ; but it is beneath one of my quality to 
talk to inch mean creatures as thou arc : and lb, 


poor crawling wretch, adieu. 

The humble Caterpillar, ftruck dumb with this 
difdainful language, retired, went to work, wound 
himfeif up in a filken cell, and at the appointed time 
came out a beautiful Butterfly. Juft as he was ral¬ 
lying forth, he obferved the fcornful Ant palling bv : 
Proud infeft, faid he, ftop a moment, and learn 
from the circumftanccs in which you now fee me, 
never to defpife any one for that condition in which 
Providence has thought fit to place him ; as there 
is none fo mean, but may one day, either in this 
ft ate or in a better, be exalted above tliofe who 


looked down upon him with unmerited contempt, 
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FABLE XL. 


The two Foxes. 


TWO Foxes formed a ftrntagem to enter a hen- 
rood : which having fuccefsfully executed, 
and killed the Cock, the Hens, and the Chickens, 
they began to feed upon them with finguiar fatis- 
f.uflion. One of the Foxes, who was young and 
ir.conf;derate, was for devouring them all upon the 
foot: the other, who was old and covetous, propof- 
cd to referve forne of them for another time ; for 
experience, child, fair! he, has made me wife, and 
I have feen many unexpected events fince I came 
into the world. Let us provide, therefore, againft 
what may .happen, and not con fume all our (lore 
at one meal. All this is wondrous wife, replied 
flie young Fox > but for my part, I am refolded net 
to fiir till I have eaten as much as will ferve me a 
whole week \ for who would be mad enough to 
return hither ? when it is certain the owner ci* 
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thefe fowls will watch for us, and if lie fhould 
catch us would certainly put us to death. After 
this (hort diicourfe, each purfued his own fcheme : 
the young Fox eat till he burll himfelf, and had 
fearcelv ilrength to reach his hole before he died. 
The old one, who thought it much better to deny 
his appetite for the prefent, and lay up provifion 
for the future, returned the next day, and was kill¬ 
ed by the Farmer. Thus every age has its peculiar 
vice ; the young fuller by their infatiable thirii af- 
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ter pleafure *, and the old, by their incorrigible and 
inordinate avarice. 



FABLE XLI. 


Tlie conceited Owl. 


A YOUNG Owl, having accidentally feen him- 
x ** fell in a cryftal fountain, conceived the higheft 
opinion of his perfonal perfections. *Fis time, f.nd 
he, that Hymen fliould give me children as be aim- 
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ful ns royfelf to the glory of the night, and the or¬ 
nament of our groves. What pity would it be, if 
the race of the mod accomplifhed of birds fhould be 
extinct for want of a mate ! Happy the female who 
is dedined to fpend her life with me ! Full of thefe 
fell* approving thoughts, he entreated the crow to 
propofe a match between him and the royal daughter 
of tliQ eagle. Do you imagine, faid the crow, that 
the noble eagle, whofe pride it is to gaze on the 

brhhtdt of the hcavenlv luminaries, will confent 
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to marry his daughter to you, who cannot fo much 
as open your eyes whilft it is day-light ? but the 
fdf-conceited Owl was deaf to all that Iris friend 
could urge; who, after much perfuafion, was at 
length prevailed upon to undertake the commiffion# 
His propofal was received in the manner that might 
be expected : the king of birds laughed him to (corn. 
However, being a monarch of fome humour, lie 
ordered him to acquaint the Owl, that if he would 
meet him the next morning at fun-rife in the mid¬ 
dle of the Iky, he would confent to give him his 
daughter in marriage. The prefumptuous Owl un¬ 
dertook to perform the condition; but being daz¬ 
zled with the fun, and his head growing giddy, he 
fell from bis height upon a rock ; from whence 
being purfued by a flight of birds, he was glad at 
Lilt to make his efcape into the hollow of an old 
oak ; where he palled the remainder of his days in 
that obfeurity for which nature defigned him. 
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FABLE XLIL 


The Fox and the Cat. 


'M'OTHING is more common than for men to 

condemn the very fame actions in others, 

which they pradtife themfelves whenever occafion 

offers. 

* 

A Fox and a Cat having made a ’party to travel 
together, beguiled the tedioufnefs of their journey 
by a variety of philosophical converfations. Of all 
the moral virtues, exclaimed Reynard, mercy is 
fure the nobleft ! What fay you, my fage friend, is 
it not fo ? Undoubtedly, replied the Cat, with a 
mod demure countenance nothing is more beconn 
ing, in a creature of any fenfibiiity, than a compaf- 
fionate difpofition. While they were thus moral¬ 
izing, and mutually complimenting each other on 
the wifdcm of their refpective reflections, a woit 
darted out from a wood upon a flock of fhcep, 
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which were feeding in an adjacent meadow; and 
without being in the leafl aifcded by the moving 
lamentations of a poor lamb, devoured it before 
their eyes. Horrible cruelty ! exclaimed the Cat; 
why does he nor feed on vermin, inftead of making 
his barbarous meals on fuch innocent creatures ? 
Reynard agreed with his friend in the obfervation ; 
to which he added feveral very pathetic remarks on 
the odioufnefs of a fanguinary temper. Their indig¬ 
nation was rifing in its warmth and zeal, when they 
arrived at a little cottage by the way-fide; where 
the tender-hearted Reynard immediately call his 
eye upon a fine cock that was flrutting about the 
yard. And now, adieu moralizing: he leapt over 
the pales, and without any fort of fcruple, demolifli- 
ed his prize in an infiant. In the mean while, a 
plump moufe, which ran out of the liable, totally 
put to flight our Cat’s philofophy, who fell to the 
jepaft without the leaft commiferation. 




FABLE XL1II. 
The two Horfes. 


r jTWO Horfes were travelling the road together; 

we loaded with a fack of flour, the other with 
a fern of money. The latter proud of his fplendid 
burden, tolled up his head with an air of confcious 
fuperiovity, and every now and then cad a look oi 
contempt upon his humble companion. In palling 
through a wood, they were met by a gang of high¬ 
waymen, who immediately feized upon the Horfe 
that was carrying the treafure : but the fpirited 
Steed not being altogether difpofed to (band fo quiet¬ 
ly as was necelTary. for their purpofe, they beat him 
mod unmercifully, and after plundering him of his 
boa (led load, left him to lament at his leifure the 
cruel bruifes he had received. Friend, faid his 
defpifed companion to him, who had now reafon to 
triumph in his turn, didinguifhed pods are often 
dangerous to thofe who pofl’efs them : if you had 
ferved a miller, as I do, you might have travelled 
the road unmolcfted. 
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FABLE XLIV. 

The Dove and the Ant. 

■^jyE fliould be always ready to do good offices, 

even to the meaneft of our fellow-creatures; 
as there is no one to whofe afiiftance we may not, 
upon fome occafion or other, be greatly indebted. 

A Dove was fipping from the batiks of a rivulet* 
when an Ant, who was at the fame time trailing & 
grain of corn along the edge of a brook, inadver¬ 
tently fell in. The Dove obferving the helplefs in- 
feft ftruggiing in vain to reach the (hore, was 
touched with companion; and plucking a blade of 
grafs, dropped it into the dream;‘by means of 
which the poof Ant, like a (hip-wrecked failor upoa 
2 plank, got fafe to land. She had fcarcely arrived 
there, when flic perceived a fowler juft going f:# 
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difcharge his piece at her deliverer; upon which 
flie inftantly crept up his foot and ftung him on the 
ancle. The fportfman ftarting, occafioned a ruffling 
among the boughs, which alarmed the Dove, who 
immediately fprung up, and by that means efcaped 
the danger with which (he was threatened. 



FABLE XLV, 

The Parrot. 

A CERTAIN Widower, in order to amufe his 
folitary hours, and in fome meafure fupply the 
converfation of his departed help-mate of loquaci¬ 
ous memory, determined to purchafe a Parrot. 
With this view he applied to a dealer in birds, who 
ftiewed him a large colle&ion of Parrots of various 
lands. Whilft they were exercifing their talkative 
talents before him, one repeating the cries of the 
town, another afking for a cup of fack, and a third 
bawling out for a coach, he obferyed a green Par- 













































yet, perched in a thoughtful manner at a diftance 
upon the foot of a table : And fo you, my grave 
gentleman, laid he, are quite filent. To which the 
Parrot replied, like a phifofophical bird, a I think 
the more.” Pleafed with this fenfible anfwer, ouir 
AVidower immediately paid down his price, and todk 
home the bird, conceiving great things from a crea¬ 
ture who.had given fo linking a fpecimen of his 
puts* But after having inftrudled him during a 
whole month, he found* to his great difappoint- 
rnent, that he could get nothing more from him 
than the fatiguing repetition of the fame dull fen- 
tence, « I think the more.” I find, faid lie, in 
great wrath, that thou art a mod invincible fool: 
and ten times more a fool Wad t* for having form¬ 
ed a favourable opinion of thy abilities upon no bet* 
ter foundation than an affe&ed folemnity. 
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FABLE XLVI. 


The Cat and the Bat. 


A CAT having devoured her mailer’s favourite 

A bulfinch, overheard him threatening to put 
her to death the moment he could find her. In this 
diftrefs (lie preferred a prayer to Jupiter; vowing, if 
he would deliver her from her preftnt danger, that 
never while {he lived would fhe eat another bird. 
Not long afterwards, a Bat moft invitingly flew into 
the room where Pufs .was purring in the window. 
The queftion was, how to aft upon fo tempting an 
occafion ? Her appetite prefled hard on one fide 5 
and her vow threw fome fcruples in her way on the 
other. At length fhe hit upon a moft convenient 
diftinftion to remove all difficulties, by determining 
that as a bird indeed it was an unlawful prize, but 
as a moufe (lie might very confcientioufly eat ir 
and accordingly, without further debate, fell to the 
renaft. 
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Thus it is that men are apt to impofe upon them- 
felvcs by vain and groundlefs diftinftions, wheu 
conIcience and principle are at variance with inte- 
rdt and inclination. 



FABLE XLVII. 

• • 

The two Lizards. 


A S two Lizards were balking under a fouth-wall, 
How contemptible, (aid one of them, is our 
condition ! We exift, ’tis true, but that is all: for 
we hold no fort of rank in the creation, and are ut¬ 


terly' unnoticed by the world. Curfed obfcurity ! 
Vv’hy was I not rather born a (lag, to range at large, 
the pride and glory of fome royal fore ft ? It hap¬ 
pened, that in the mid ft of thefe unjuft murmurs. 


a pack of hounds was heard in full cry after the 
very creature he was envying, who being quite 
fpent with the chafe, was torn in pieces by the 
dogs, in fight of our two Lizards. And is this 
the lordfv tlarq vhofe place in the creation you 
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svifh to hold ? faid th e wifcr Lizard to his complain¬ 
ing friend : Let his fad fate teach you to bids pro¬ 
vidence* for placing you in that humble fituation, 
which fecures you from the dangers of a more ele¬ 
vated rank. 



FABLE XLVIII. 

Jupiter's Lottery. 

TUPITER, in order to pleafe mankind* directed 
^ Mercury to give notice that he had eitabli(hed a 
Lottery, in which there were no blanks *, and that, 
amongft a variety of other valuable chances, *Wif- 
dom was the higheft prize. It was Jupiter’s com¬ 
mand, that in this Lottery fome of the gods fliould 
alfo become adventurers. The tickets being difpofed 
of, and the wheels placed, Mercury was employed to 
prefide at the drawing. It happened that the bed 
prize fell to Minerva: upon which a general mur¬ 
mur ran through the aflemblv, and hints were 
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thrown out that Jupiter had ufed fome unfair prac¬ 
tices to fecure this defirable lot to his daughter. 
Jupiter, that he might at once both punifh and 
jiience thde impious clamours of the human race, 
prefcnted them with Folly in the place of Wifdom ; 
with which they went away perfectly well content¬ 
ed. And from tliat time the greateft fools have al¬ 
ways looked upon themfelves as the wifeft men. 



FABLE XLIX. 

The litigious Cats# 

IT 0 Cats having ftolen fome cheefe, could not 

agree about dividing their prize. -In order 
therefore to fettle the difpute, they consented to 
refer the matter to a monkey. The propofed ar¬ 
bitrator very readily accepted the office, 'and pro¬ 
ducing a balance, put a part into each feale. Let me 
ice, laid he, ay—this lump outweighs the other; 
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ami immediately bit off a confulerable piece, in or¬ 
der to reduce it, he obferved, to an equilibrium. 
r rhe oppofite fcale was now become the heavieft; 
which afforded our conlcientious judge an additional 
reafon for a fecond mouthful. Hold, hold, faid the 
two Cats, who began to be alarmed for the event, 
give us our refpe&ive fhares, and we are fatisfied. 
If You are fatisfied, returned the monkey, juftice is 
not: a cafe of this intricate nature is by no means 
ib foon determined. Upon which he continued to 
nibble firft at one piece, and then the other, till 
the poor Cats, feeing their cheefe gradually dimi- 
niihing, entreated him to give himfelf no farther 
trouble, but deliver to them what remained. Not 
fo faff, I befcech you, friends, replied the Monkey ^ 
we owe juftice to ourfelves as well as to you : what 
remains is due to me in right of my office. Upon 
which he crammed the whole into his mouth, and 
with great gravity difmifled the court. 
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FABLE L.' 

The two Dogs. 

T_J ASTY and inconfiderate connexions are genc- 

rally attended with great difadvantages.: and 
much of every man's good or ill fortune depends 
upon the choice he makes of his friends. 

A good-natured Spaniel overtook a furly Mat. 
tiff, as he was travelling upon the high road. 
Tray, although an entire ft ranger to Tiger, very 
civilly accofted him ; and if it would be no inter¬ 
ruption, he faid, lie (hould be glad to bear him com¬ 
pany on his way. Tiger, who happened not to be 
altogether in fo growling a mood as ufual, accepted 
the proposal \ and they very amicably purfued their 
journey together. In the mid ft of their converfa- 
tion they arrived at the next village, where Tiger 
began to difplay his malignant difpofition, by an 
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unprovoked attack upon every Dog lie met. . Ihe 
villagers immediately Tallied forth with great indig¬ 
nation to refeue their refpeclive favourites; and fal¬ 
ling upon our two friends without diftinclioiij or 
mercy, poor Tray was moll cruelly treated, for no 
other reafon but his being found in bad company. 



FABLE LI. 

Death and Cupid. 

JUPITER feat forth Death and Cupid to travel 
^ round the world, giving each of them a bow in 
his hand, ail'd a quiver of arrows at his back. It 
was ordered by the Supreme Difpofer of all eyents, 
that the arrows of Love fliould only wound the 
young, in order to fupply the decays of mortal 
men ; and thofe of Death were to (trike old age, 
and free the world from an ufclefs charge. Our 
travellers, being one day extremely fatigued with 
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tlicir journey, refted themfelves under the covert of 
a wood, and throwing down their arrows in a pro- 
mifcuous manner, they both fell fad afleep. They 
had not rcpofed themfclvcs long, before they were 
awakened by a fudden noife $ when haftily gathering 
up their arms, each in a confufion took by miftake 
feme of the darts that belonged to the other. By 
this means, it frequently happened that Death van- 
qui filed the young, and Cupid fubdued the*old. Ju¬ 
piter obferved the error, but did not think proper to 
redrefs it; forefeeing that fome good might arife 
from their unlucky exchange. And, in fa<5, if men 
were wife, they would learn from this miftake to be 
apprehenfive of Death itf their youth, and to guard 
againlt the amorous paffions ii) their old age. 
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FABLE LII. 

t t % 

The Mock Bird. 


r THERE is a certain Bird in the Weft-Indies, 
**" which has the faculty of mimicing the notes 
of every other fongfter, without being able himfelf 
to add any original (trains to the concert. As one 
of thefe Mock birds was difplaying his talent of ri¬ 
dicule among the branches of a venerable wood: 
’Tis very well, faid a little warbler, fpeaking in the 
name of all the reft, we grant you that our mufic is 
not without its faults : but why will you not favour 
us with a (train of your own ? 
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FABLE LIII. 


The Spc&ac!es. 

# 

TTOW ftrangely all mankind differ In their opi- 
nions! and how ftrongly each is attached to 
his own ! 

Jupiter one day,, enjoying himfelf over a bowl 
of ne&ar, and in a merry humour, determined to 
make mankind a prefenr. Momus was appointed 
to convey it to them; who,, mounted on a rapid 
car, was prefently on earth. Come hither, fays 
he, ye happy mortals; great Jupiter has opened 
for your benefits his all-gracious hands. ’Tis true, 
he made you fomewhat fhort-fighted, but to re¬ 
medy that inconvenience, behold how he has fa¬ 
voured you ! So faying, he unloofed his portman¬ 
teau, when an infinite number of Speftacles tum¬ 
bled out, and were picked up by the crowd with all 
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the eagernefs imaginable. There were enough for 
all, every man had his pair. But it was foon found 
that thefe Spectacles did not reprefent objeCts to all 
mankind alike : for one pair was purple, another 
blue; one was white, and another black : fome of 
the glafles were red, fome green, and fome yellow. 
In fliort, there were all manner of colours, and 
every fhade of colour. However, notwithftanding 
this diverfity, every man was charmed with his 
own, as believing -it the trueft; and enjoyed in 

opinion all the fatisfa&ion of reality. 

% 
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FABLE I. 

The Red-breaft and the Sparrow. 

AS a Red-breaft was finging on a tree by the 
fide of a rural cottage, a Sparrow perched 
upon the thatch, took occafion thus to reprimand 
him : and doft Thou, laid he, with thy dull autum¬ 
nal note, prefume to emulate the Birds of Spring ? 
Can thy weak varblings pretend to vie with the 
fprightly accents of the thrufh and the blackbird ? 
with the various melody of the lark or die night-'* 
ingale ? whom otherbivds, far thy fuperiors, hay ft 
been long content to admire in filcuce. Judge with 
candour at Icaft, replied the Robin, nor impute thbfe 
efforts to ambition folely, which may fumetimes flow 
irom Love of the,Art. I reverence indeed, but by 
vo means envy, the birds whofe fame has Rood the 
teft of ages. Their fongs have charmed both hill 
ami dale ; but their feafon is paft, and their throats 
are filcnt, I feel not, however, the ambition to 
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fur pal's or equal, them: my efforts arc of a much 
humbler nature *, and I may furely hope forpai- 
dou, while I endeavour to cheer thele forfaken val¬ 
ues, by an attempt to imitate the drains I love. 



FABLE II. 


The two Bees. 


* 

QN a fine morning in May, two Bees fet forward 
in quefl of honey; the one wife and tempe¬ 
rate, the other carelefs and extravagant. They 
foon arrived at a garden enriched with aromatic 
herbs, the moft fragrant flowers, and the molt deli¬ 
cious fruits. They regaled themfelves for n time 
on the various dainties that were fpread before 
them : the one loading his thighs at intervals with 

O 

provifions for the hive agninft the diftant winter; 
the other, revelling in fwects without regard to any 
thing but his prefent gratification. At length they 
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found a \vide-mouthed pliial, that hung beneath the 
bough of a peach-tree, iilled with honey ready tem¬ 
pered, and expofed to their tafte in the mod allur¬ 
ing manner. The thoughtlefs Epicure, fpite of all 
his friend's remon(trances, plunged headlong into 
the veflel, refolving to indulge himfelf in all the 
plea Cures of fenfuality. -The Philosopher, on the 
other hand,* lipped a little with caution, but being 
fnfpicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flowers; 
where, by the moderation of his meals, he improv¬ 
ed his relifh for the true enjoyment of them. In 
the evening, however,*he called upon his friend, to 
inquire whether he^would return to the hive; but 
found him furfeited in fweets. which he was as un- 

« f 

able to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, 
enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame totally 
enervated, he was but juft able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with his lateft breath that 
though a tafte of pleafure might quicken the relifh 
of life, an unreftrained indulgence is inevitable de- 
ftruttion. 
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FABLE III. 

The Diamond and the Glow-worm. 


A DIAMOND happened to fall from the folitaire 
* ' of a young lady, as (he was walking one even¬ 
ing on a terrace in the garden. A Glow-worm, 
who had beheld it fparkle in its defcent, foon as the 


gloom of night had cclipfcfi its ludre, began to mock 
and to inhilt it. Art thou that wondrous thingj 
that vaunted of thy prodigious brightnefs ? Where 
now is all thy boafted brilliancy ? Alas, in evil hour 
has fortune thrown thee within the reach of my fu* 
jterior blaze. Conceited infect, replied the Gem, 
that owed thy feeble glimmer to the darknefs that 
furrounds thee : know, my luftre bears the tell of 
day, and even derives its chief advantage from that 
didinguifhing light, which difeovers thee to be no 
more than a dark and paltry "Worm. 




FABLE IV. 


The Oftrich and the Pelican. 


+ m - 

r *PHE Oftrich one clay met the Pelican, and ob- 
ferving her bread all bloody, Good God ! fays 
(lie to her, what is the matter ? What accident has 
befallen you ? You certainly have been feized by 
fome favage beaft of prey, and have with difficulty 
efcaped from his mercilefs claws. Do not be fur- 
prifed, friend, replied the Pelican ; no fuch acci¬ 
dent, nor indeed any thing more than common hath 
happened to me. I have only been engaged in my 
ordinary employment of tending my neft, of feed¬ 
ing my clear little ones, and nourifhing them with 
the vital blood from, my bofom. Your anfwer, re¬ 
turned the Oftrich, aftonifhes me ftill more than 
the horrid figure you make. What! is this your 
pra&ice, to tear your own flefh, to fpill your own 
blood, and to facrifice yourfelf in this cruel manner 
to the important cravings of your young ones ? I 
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know not which to pity mod, your mifery, or your 

V by me; have fome regard for 

yourfeif $ and le^ye off this barbarous cuftoqi of 
mangling your own body : us for your children, 
commit them to the care of Providence, and make 
yourfeif quits eafy about them. My example, may 
be of ufe to you : i lay my eggs upon the ground, 
and juft cover them lightly over with fand : if they 
have the good luck to eieapc being crufhed by the 
tread of man or bead, the warmth of the fun hr40ds 
upqu, and hutches them j and iu due time tuy 
young ones come forth. I leave them to- be traded 
by nature, and foftered by the elements .5 I give my- 
felf no trouble about them, and I neither hflow nor 
care what becomes of them. Unhappy wretch, 

fays the Pelican, who art hardened againft thy off- 
fpring, and through want of natural affection ren¬ 
dered thy travail fruitlefs to thyfelf! who knoweft 
not the fweets of a parent’s anxiety, the tender de¬ 
light of a mother’s fufferings! It is not I, but thou 
that art cruel to thy own ilefh. Thy infenfibility 
may exempt thee from a temporary inconvenience, 
and an inconfiderable pain ; but at the fame time 
it makes thee inattentive to a mod neceffary duty, 
and incapable of relifhing the pleafure that attends 
it: a pleafure, the mod exquifite that nature hath 
indulged to us ; in which pain itfelf is fwallowed up 
and loft, or only ferves to heighten the enjoyment. 
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FABLE 



The Hounds in Couples. 

A HUNTSMAN was leading forth his Hounds 
x one morning to the chafe, and had linked 
feveral of the young Dogs in Couples, to prevent 
their following every fcent, and hunting diforderly, 
as their own inclinations and fancy fhould diredt 
them. Among others, it was the fate of Jowler 
and Vixen to be thus yoked together. Jowler and 
Vixen were both young and inexperienced ; but 
had for fome time been conftant companions, and 
feemed to have entertained a great fondnefs for each 
other ; .they ufed to be perpetually playing toge¬ 
ther, and in any quarrel that happened, always took 
one another’s part; it might have been expected 
therefore, that it would not be difagreeable to them 
to be ftill more clofely united. However, in fact* 
it proved otherwife: they had not been long joined 
together before both parties were obferved toexprefs 
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uneafinefs at their prefent fituation. Different in¬ 
clinations ami oppafite wills began to-dlfcover and 
to exert themfelves: if one chofe to no this wav. 
the other was as eager to take the contrary ; if one 
was prefling forwards, the other was fare to lag 
behind ; Vixen pulled back Jowler, and Jowler 
dragged alo ig Vixen: Jowler growled at Vixen, 
and Vixen fnaoned at Towler : till at lad it came to 

4 4 ^ 

n downright quarrel between them ; and Jowlev 
treated Vixen in a very rough and ungenerous-man¬ 
ner, without any regard to the inferiority of her 
firength, or the tendernefs of her fex. As they 
were thus continually vexing and tormenting one 
another, an old Hound, who had obferved all that 
pafied, came up to them, and thus reproved them: 
“ What a couple of filly Puppies you are, to be per¬ 
petually worrying yourlelves at this rate ! What 
hinders your going on-peaceably and quietly toge¬ 
ther ? Cannot you compromife the matter between 
you by each confulting the other’s inclination a 
little ? at lead, try to make a virtue of necellity, 
and fubmit to what you cannot remedy : you can¬ 
not get rid of the chain, but you may make it fit 
eafy upon you. I am an old Dog, and let my age 
and experience inftrutt you: when I was in the 
fame circumdances with you, 1 foon found, that 
thwarting my companion was only tormenting my- 
felf; and my yoke-fellow happily came into the 
fame way of thinking. We endeavoured to join in 
the fame purfuits, and to follow one another s in- j 
donations ; and fo we jogged on together, not only 
with eafe and quiet, but with comfort and pleafure. 
We found by experience, that mutual compliance 
not only compenfates for liberty, but is even attend¬ 
ed with a fatisfa&ion and delight, beyond what 
liberty itfelf can give.” 
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FABLE VL 

The Mifer and the Magpye. 

A Sa Mifer fat at his defk, counting over his heaps 
^ * of gold, a Magpye, eloped from his cage, pick¬ 
ed up a guinea, and hopped away with it. The 
Mifer, who never failed to count his money over a 
fecond time, immediately milled the piece, and rif- 
ing up from his feat in the utmoft confternation, ob- 
ferved the felon hiding it in a crevice of the floor. 
And art thou, cried lie, that word of thieves, who 
haft robbed me of my gold, without the plea of ne- 
cefiity, and without regard to its proper uie ? but 
thy life {hall atone for fo prepofterous a villany. 
Soft words, good mailer, quoth the Magpye. Have 
I then injured you in any other fenfc than you de¬ 
fraud the public ? and am I net ufmg your money 
in the fame manner you do yourfelf r If I mud ioie 
my life for hiding a fingle guinea, what do you, I 
pray, deferve, who fecrete fo many thoufands ? 
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The Senfitive Plant and the Thiftle. 


J .^ THISTLE happened to fpring up very near 
to a Senfitive Plant. The former obferving 
the extreme bafhfulnefs and delicacy of the latter, 
addrefied her in the following manner : Why are 
you fo modeft and referved, my good neighbour, 
as to withdraw your leaves at the approach of Gran¬ 
gers ? Why do you (brink ns if you were afraid, 
from the touch of every hand ? Take example and 
advice from me : If I liked not their familiarity. I 
would make them keep their diftance, nor fliould 
any faucy finger provoke me unrevenged. Our 
tempers and qualities, replied the other are widely 
different: I have neither the ability nor inclination 
to give offence; you, it feems, are by no means 
deftitute of either. My defire is to live peaceably 
in the ftation wherein I was placed : and though 
my humility may now and then caufe me a me- 
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mends uneafinefs, it tends on the whole to prefcrve 
my tranquillity. The cafe is other wife with you, 
wiiofe irritable temper, and revengeful difpofuion, 
will probably, one time or other, be the caufe of 
your destruction. While they were thus arguing 
tiie point, the Gardener came with his little fpaddlc, 
in order to lighten die earth round the item of the 
Seniitive Plant ; but perceiving the ThilUe, he 
thruits his initrument through the root of it, and 
roiled it out of his garden. 



FABLE VIII. 

The Poet and die Deadi-watch. 


^ S a Poet fat in his clofet, feafting his imagina- 
^ *■ tion on the hopes of Fame and Immortality, 
he was ftartled on a fudden with the ominous 
found of a Death-watch. However, immediately 
recollecting himfelf-—Vain infeft, faid he, ceafe 
thy impertinent forebodings, fufficient indeed to 
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frighten the weaknefs of women, or of children; 
but far beneath the notice ot a Poet and Fhilofopher. 
As for me, whatever accident may threaten my life, 
my fame, Ipite of thy prognoses, ilvali live to future 
ages. It may be fo, replied the infect: I find at 
leak, thou ha dll rather iillcn to the maggot in thy 
head, than to the worm beneath thy table; but 
know, that the fuggeiUons of vanity are altogether 
as deceitful as thole of luperftition. 



FABLE IX. 

Pythagoras and the Critic. 

“OYTHAGORAS was one day very earneflly 
engaged in taking an ex aft mealure of the 
length of the Olympic courfe One of thofe con¬ 
ceited Critics who aim at every thing, and are ready 
to interpofe with their opinion upon all iubjefts, 
happened to be prefent, and could not help ImiF 
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mg to himfdf to fee the Philofopher fo employed, 
and to obferve what great attention and pains he be¬ 
llowed upon fuch a bufinefs. And pray, fays he, 
accofting Pythagoras, may 1 prefume to aOc with 
what defign you have given yourfelf this trouble ? 
Of that, replied the Philofopher, I (hall very rea¬ 
dily inform you. We are allured, that Hercules, 
when he infiituted the Olympic games, himfdf laid 
out this courfe by meafure, and determined it to be 
the length of fix hundred feet, meafuring it by the 
ftandard of his own foot. Now by taking an exact 
meafure of this fpace, and feeing how much it ex¬ 
ceeds the meafure of the fame number of feet now 
in ufe, we can find how much the foot of Hercules, 
and in proportion his whole ftature, exceeded that 
of the prefent generation. A very curious {pecula¬ 
tion, fays the Critic, and of great ufe and impor¬ 
tance, no doubt! And fo you will demonftrate to 
us, that the bulk of this fabulous Hero was equal to 
his extravagant enterprifes and his marvellous ex¬ 
ploits. And pray, Sir, what may be the refult of 
your enquiry at lad ? I fuppofe, you can now tell 
me exadly to an hair’s breadth, how tall Hercules 
was. The refult of my inquiry, replied the Philo¬ 
fopher, is this; and it is a conclufion of greater ufe 
and importance than you feem to expert from it 5 
that if you will always eftimate the labours of the 
Philofopher, the defigns of the Patriot, and the ac¬ 
tions of the Piero, by the ftandard of your own nar¬ 
row conceptions, you will ever be greatly miltaken 
in your judgment concerning them. 


?3 



FABLE X. 


The Bear. 

A BEAR, who was bred in the favage deferts of 

~ ' Siberia, had an inclination to fee the world, 
lie travelled from foreft to foreft, from one king¬ 
dom to another, making many profound obferva- 
tions in his way. Among the relt of his excur¬ 
sions, he came by accident into a farmer’s yard, 
where he faw a number of poultry {landing to 
drink by the fide of a pooh Obferviug that at 
every fip they turned up their heads towards the 
ikv, lie could not forbear inquiring the realon of 
fo peculiar a ceremony. They told him, that it 
was by way of returning thanks to Heaven for the 
benefits they received; and was indeed an ancient 
and religious cuftom, which they could not, with 
a fafe confidence, or without impiety, omit. Here 
the Bear burlt into a fit of laughter, at once mi- 
micing their geftures, and ridiculing their fuper- 
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ftition, in the mod contemptuous manner..-On 

this, the cock, with a fpirit fuitable to the boldnefs 
of his chara&er, addrefled him in the following 
words : As you are a flranger, fir, you perhaps may 
be excufed die indecency of this behaviour; yet 
give me leave to tell you, that none but a Bear 
would ridicule any religious ceremonies whatfoever, 
in the prefence of thole who believe them of im¬ 
portance. 



FABLE XL 

» 

The Stork and the Crow. 

A STORK and a Crow had once a (Irong con- 
x ^ tendon, which of them flood higheft in the 
favour of Jupiter The Crow alledged his fkill in 
omens, his infallibility in prophecies, and his great 
ufe to the prielts of that deity in all their facrifices 
and religious ceremonies. The Stork urged only 
his blamelefs life, the care he took to preferve his 
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offspring, and the afliflance he lent his parents un¬ 
der ihe infirmities of age. It happened, as it ge¬ 
nerally does in religious difpures, that neither of 
them could confute the other $ fo they both agreed 
to refer the decifion to Jupiter himfelf On their 
joint application, the god determined thus between 
them : Let none of my creatures defpair of my re¬ 
gard 5 I know their weakncls ; I pity their errors} 
and whatever is well meant, I accept as it was in¬ 
tended. Yet facrifices or ceremonies are in them- 
felves of no importance, and every attempt to pe¬ 
netrate the counlels of the gods is altogether as 
vain as it is preiumptuous: but he who pays to 
Jupiter a juft honour and reverence, who lea.-s the 
moil temperate life, and who does the mod good 
in proportion to his abilities, as he belt anfwers the 
end of his creation, wili affuredly (land highelt in 
the favour of his Creator. 
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FABLE XII. 

Echo and the Owl. 

f T*HE vain hear the flatteries of their own ima- 
^ gination, and fancy them to be the voice of 
fame, 

A folemn Owl, puffed up with vanity, fate re¬ 
peating her fereams at midnight, from the hollow 
of a blaited oak. And whence, cried {he, proceeds 
this awful filence, unlefs it be to favour my fupe- 
rior melody ? Surely the groves are huflied in ex-* 
pectation of my voice, and when l fing, all nature 
liltens An Echo refounding from an adjacent 
rock, replied immediately, u All nature Miens.” 
The Nightingale, refumed (lie, has ufurped the 
fovereignty by night: her note indeed is mufical, 
but mine is Tweeter far. The voice confirming her 
opinion, replied again, “ is fwceter far.” ,Why 
then am I diffident, continued fhe, why do I fear 
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to join the tuneful choir ? The Echo Hill flattering 
her vanity, repeated, “ join the tuneful choir. 
Routed by this empty phantom of encouragement, 
fhe on the morrow mingled her hootings with the 
harmony of the groves. But the tuneful fonglters, 
difguiied with her noifc, and affronted by her im¬ 
pudence i unatiimouily drove her from their focioty, 
and ftiil continue to puriue her wherever Ihe appears. 
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FABLE XIII. 


Prometheus. 


T^ROMETHBUS formed man of the fineft clay, 
~ and animated his work with hre ftolen from 

Heaven He endowed him with all the faculties 

* » 

that are to he found amoneft the animal creation : 

i 

he £ave him the courage of the Lion, the fubtiety 
of the Fox, the providence of the Ant, and the in- 
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duftry of the Bee; and he enabled him, by the fu- 
periority of his underftanding, to fubdue them all, 
and to make them fubfervient to his ufe and plea- 
fure. He difeovered to him the metals hidden in 
the bowels of the earth, and (hewed him their fe- 
veral ufes- He inftructed him in every thing that 
might tend to cultivate and civilize human life ; he 
taught him to till the ground,, and to implore the 
fertility of nature ; to build houfes, ro cover himlelf 
with garments, and to defend himfldf againft the 
inclemencies of the air and the feafons; to com¬ 
pound medicines of faiurarv herbs, to heal wounds, 
and to cure diieafes; to couflrudt (hips, to crofs 
the feas, and to communicate to every country the 
riches of all. In a word, he endued him with fenfe 
and memory, with fagacity and invention, with art 
and fcience ; and to crown all, he gave him an in- 
fight into futurity But, alas! this latter gift, in- 
Itead of improving, wholly dcitroyed the proper 
eiTccl of all the former. Furnifhed with all the 
means and inftrumenrs of happinefs, Man neverthe- 
Ids was miieranle: through the knowledge and 
dread of future evil, he was incapable of enjoying 
prefent good. Prometheus faw, and immediately 
refolved to remedy this inconvenience : he effectu¬ 
ally reitored Man to a capacity of happinefs, by de¬ 
priving him of prefcience, and giving hope in its 
Read. 
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FABLE XIV. 

Momus. 

,r TlS Laid that Momus was perpetually blaming 
** ami ridiculing whatever he faw. Even the 
works of the gods themfelves could not efcapc his 
univerfal cenfure. The eyes of the Bull, he faid, 
were fo placed by Jupiter, that they could not di¬ 
rect his horns in pufhing at his enemies. The 
houfes which Minerva had inftruCted men to build, 
were contrived fo very injudiciouflv, that they could 
not be removed from a bad neighbourhood, nor 
from any other inconvenience. In fliort, the frame 
of man himfelf was in his opinion extremely de¬ 
fective *, having no window in his bofom that might 
demonftrate his fincerity, or betray his wicked pur- 
pofes, and prevent their execution. Thefe and 
many other faults were found in the productions of 
nature; but when he furveved the works of art, 
there was no end of his altercations. Jupiter, 
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being rclolvcd to try how far his malice would pro¬ 
ceed, fcnt his daughter Venus to defire that he 
would give his opinion of her beauty. She appear¬ 
ed accordingly before the churlifli god, trembling at 
the apprehenfion of his known fevericy. He ex¬ 
amined her proportions with all the rigour of an 
envious critic. But her fhape and complexion were 
fo ftriking, and her fmilcs and graces fo very cn~ 
gaging, that he found it impoffible to give the. le ift 
colour to any objection he could make. Yet to 
ihew how hard malevolence will ftruggle for a 
cavil, as fhe was retiring from his prefence, he 
begged fhe would acquaint her father, that what¬ 
ever grace migl t be in her motion, yet—her flip~ 
pers were too noify. 
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FABLE XV. 

The Butterfly, the Snail, and the Bee. 

A BUTTERFLY, proudly perched on the gaudy 
^ 1 leaves of a French marygold, was boafting the 
vaft extent and variety of his travels. I have rang¬ 
ed, fa id he, over the graceful and majeftic fcenes 
of * Hagley, and have feafted my eyes with ele¬ 
gance and variety at f The Leafowes. I have wan¬ 
dered through regions of eglantine and honey- 
fuckle, I have revelled in kifles on beds of violets 
and cowflips, and have enjoyed the delicious fra¬ 
grance of rofes and carnations. In (hort, my fancy 
unbounded, and my flight unreftrained, I havevifit- 
ed with perfecl freedom all the flowers of the field 
or garden, and muft be allowed to know the world 
in a fuperlative degree. 


* Lord Lyttlcton's. 


f Mr. Shen(tone's. 
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A Snail, who hung attentive to his wonders on 
a cabbage-leaf, was (truck with admiration ; and 
concluded him, from all his experience, to be the 
wifeft of animal creatures. 


It happened that a Bee purfued her occupation 
on a neighbouring bed of marjoram, and having 
heard our oftentatious vagrant, reprimanded him 
in this manner. Vain, empty fluttcrer, faid (lie, 
whom inltructioa cannot improve, nor experience 
itfelf enlighten ! "Thou haft rambled over the world ; 
wherein does thy knowledge of it con fill ? Thou 
halt feen variety of objects; what conclufions hate 
thou drawn from them ? Thou haft tailed of everv 
ninuft ment \ haft thou extracted any thing for ufe ? 
I too am a tnveller : go and look into my hive ; 



and emolument of private iile, or for the advantage 


of the community. 
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FABLE XVI, 

The Tuberofe and the Sun-flower. 

A TUBEROSE, in a bow-window on the north- 
fide of a {lately villa, addrefled a Sun-flower 
which grew on a Hope that was contiguous to the 
houfe. Pray, neighbour, fays he, to what purpofe 
do you pay all this devotion to that fictitious deity 
of yours, the Sun ? Why are you Hill diftorfing 
your body, and carting up your eyes to that glaring 
luminary ? What fuperllition induces you to think, 
that we flowers exift only through his influence 
Both you and I are furelv indebted to the hot-bed, 
and to the di’igcnce of the gardener, for our pro¬ 
duction and fupport. For my part, I fiiall referve 
mv homace, together with mv fweets. for that he- 

* t, * • * 

nevolent mailer who is continually watering and 
refreshing me : nor do I d»*fire ever to fee the face 
of that fun you fo vainly idolize, while I can enjoy 
the cool (hade of this magnificent faloon. Truce 
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with thy blafphemies, replied the fun-flower: why 
doit thou revile that glorious iieing, who difpenfes 
lire and vigour, not only to us, but to every part of 
the creation ? Without this, alas! how ineffectual 
were the (kill and vigilance of thy boaltcd mailer, 
either to fupport thy tender frame, or even to pre- 
ierve his own ! But this muff ever be the cafe with 
luch contracted underltandings : fuflicient, indeed, 
to point out our more immediate benefactors, but 
disregarding the original fource from which all be¬ 
neficence proceeds. 



FABLE XVII. 

The Magpye and the Raven. 


'J"'HERE was a certain Magpye, more bufy and 
more loquacious than any of his tribe. His 
tongue was in perpetual motion, and himfelf con¬ 
tinually upon the wing •, fluttering from place to 

place, and very feldom appearing twice together in 
the fame company. 
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Sometimes you faw him with a flock of pigeons 
plundering a field of new (own corn ; now perch¬ 
ed upon a cherry-tree with a parcel of tom tits : 
the next moment, you would be furprifed to find the 
fame individual bird entered with a flight of crows, 

o C O 7 

■ and fending upon a carcafe. 

He took it one day into his head to vifit an old 

4 

Raven, who lived retired among the branches of a 
venerable oak ; and there, at the foot of a lonely 
mountain, had pad near half a century. 

I ail mire, favs the prating bird, your mod roman¬ 
tic fituation, and ’the wiidnefs of thefe rocks and 
precipices around you : I am abfolutely tranfporred 
with the murmur of that waterfall; methink* it dif- 
fufes a tranquillity furpaffing ail the joys of public 
life. What an agreeable fequedration from world¬ 
ly buftle and impertinence! what an opportunity 
of contemplating the divine beauties of nature ! I 
diili mod certainly quit the gaieties of town, and 
for the dike of thefe rural lcencs, and my good 
friend’s converfation, pafs the remainder of my days 
in the folitude he has chofen. 

Well, fir, replies the Raven, I (hall be at all times 
glad to receive you in my old iafliioned way ; but 
you and I diould certainly prove mod undatable 
companions. Your whole ambition is to (Line in 

i 

company, and to recommend yourfclf to the world 
by univcrdl complaif.mce 5 whereas my greated 
happinefs con fills in eafe and privacy, and the felect 
converfation of a few whom I edeem. I prefer a 
good heart to the molt voluble tongue *, and though 
much obliged to you for the pohtenels of your pro- 
feilions, yet l fee your benevolence divided among 
io numerous an acquaintance, that a very (lender 
ihare of it can remain for tho.e you are pleated to 
honour with the name of friends. 
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F*\BLE XVIII. 

The Diamond and the I oadftone. 

A DIAMOND of great beauty and Iuftre, ob- 
ferving not only many other gems of a lower 
clafs ranged together with him in the fame cabinet, 
but a Loadilone likewife placed not far from him, 
began to queftion the latter how die came there ; 
and what pretenfions he had to be ranked among 
the precious (tones : he, who appeared to be no bet¬ 
ter than a mere flint : a forry, coarfe, rufty looking 
pebble ; without any the lead (hilling quality to ad¬ 
vance him to fuch an honour; and concluded with 
deli ring him to keep his diftnnee, and pay a proj er 
refpecl to his fuperiors I find, faid the Loadftrne, 
you judge by external appearances ; and it is your 
ink-refi, that others (liouhi form their judgment by 
the fame rule, I mull own I have nothing to boaft 
of in that refpecl; but 1 may venture to fay, that 
I make amends for my outward defeats, by my in- 
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ward qualities. The great improvement of naviga¬ 
tion in thde latter ages is entirely owing to me. 
It is owing to me, that the dillant parts of the 
world are known and accelliblc to each other ;. that 
the remoteft nations are conneftcd together, and all 
in a manner united into one common fociety ; that 
by a mutual intercourfe they relieve one another’s 
wants, and all enjoy the feveral bletlings peculiar 
to each. Great Britain is indebted to me for her 
wealth, her fplcndour, and her power ; and the arts 
and fciences are in a great meafure obliged to me 
for their late improvements, and their continual in- 
creafe. I am willing to allow you your due praife 
in its full extent; you are a very pretty bauble ; I 
am mightily delighted to fee you glitter and fparkle ; 
I look upon you with pleafure and furprife: but I 
mult be convinced that you are Of fonie fort of ufe, 
before I acknowledge that you have any real merit, 
or treat you with that refped which you feem to 
demand. 
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FABLE XIX. 

The Boy and the Nettle. 

A LITTLE Boy playing in the fields, chanced 

x * to be (lung by a Nettle, and came crying to his 

father: He told him, he had been hurt by that 

* * 

nafly weed fcveral times before; that he was al¬ 
ways afraid of it; and that now he did but jail 
touch it, as lightly as poflible, when he was fo fe- 
vereiy (lung. Child, fays he, your touching ir io 
gently and timoroufiy is the very reafon of its hurt¬ 
ing you. A Nettie may be handled fafelv, if you 
do it with courage and resolution ; If you feizo it 
boldly, and gripe it fall, be allured it will never 
Hi ng you : and you will meet with many forts of 
perlons, as well as things in the world, which ought 
to be treated in the very fame manner. 

w 
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FABLE XX. 


The Monfter in the Sun. 

A N nftronomer was obferving the Sun through 

a teiefcope< in order ro take an exaft draught 

of the (Weral fpots which appear upon the face of 

it. While he was intent upon his obfervations, 

he was on a fudden furorifed with a new and a:lo- 

nifhing appearance ; a large portion of the furface 

of the Sun was at once covered bv a Monfter of 

¥ 

enormous fize, and horrible form ; ic had an im- 
menfe pair of wings, a great number of legs, and 
a long and vaft probocis *, and that it was alive, 
was very apparent, from its quick and violent 
motions, which the obfewer could from time to 
time plainly perceive. Being furc of the fa ft (for 
how could he be miftaken in what lie law lo clear¬ 
ly ?) our philofopher began t draw many lurprif- 
ing conclufions from prernite- lb well cllabliflied. 
lie calculated the magnitude of this extraordinary 
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animal, and found that he covered about twofquare 
degrees of the Hun’s furface ; that placed upon the 
earth lie would fpread over half one hemifphere of 
it; and that he was feven or eight times as big as 
the moon. But what was molt aftonifhing, was 
the prodigious heat that he mud endure; it was 
plain that he was fomething of the nature of the 
lalamander, but of a far more fiery temperament j 
for it was demondrable from the cleared principles, 
that in his prefent fituation he mud have acquired a 
degree of heat two thoufand times exceeding that 
of red-hot iron. It was a problem worth confider- 
ing, whether he fubfided upon the grofs vapours of 
the Sun, and fo from time to time cleared away thofe 
fpots which they are perpetually forming, and 
which would otherwife wholly obfcure and incruf- 
trate its face ; or whether it might not feed on the 
folid fubdance of the orb itfelf, which, by this 
means, together with the condant expence of light, 
mud foon be exhauded and confirmed ; or whether ' 
he was not now and then fupplied by the falling of 
iome eccentric comet into the Hun. However this 
might be, he found by computation that the earth 
would be but ftiort allowance for him for a few 
months ; and farther, it was no improbable conjec¬ 
ture, that as the earth was dedined to be dedroycd 
by fire, this fiery flying Monder would remove hi¬ 
ther at the appointed time, and might much more 
cafily and conveniently effect a conflagration, than 
any comet hitherto provided for that fervice. In 
the earned purfuit of thefe, and many the like deep 
and curious fpeculations, the adronomer was en¬ 
gaged. and was preparing to communicate them to 
the public. In the mean time, the difcovery began 
to be much talked of j and all the virtuofi gathered 
together to fee fo drange a fight. They were 
equally convinced of the accuracy of the obierva* 
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tion, and of theconclufions fo clearly deduced from 
it- At lalt, one, more cautious than the roll, was 
refolvcd, before he gave a full aflent to the report of 
his fenfes, to examine the whole procefs of the af¬ 
fair, and all the parts of the inflrument; lie opened 
the telefcope, and behold ! a fmall fly was encloied 
in it, which having fettled on the centre of the ob¬ 
ject glafs, had given occalion to all this marvellous 

t 

% 



How often do men, through prejudice and paf- 
fion, through‘envy and malice, fix upon the bright- 
eft and moll exalted char idler the groflelt and molt 
improbable imputations? It behoves us upon fuch 
occafions to be upon our guard, mi to fulpend our 
judgments; the fault perhaps is not in the object; 
but in the mind of the obferver. 



FABLE XXL 

The difcontented Bee. 


A BEE complained to Jupiter of the numerous 
^ evils to which lier condition was expoied# 
Her body, (he fa id, was weak and feeble, yet was 
file condemned to get her living by perpetual toil ; 
flie was benumbed bv the cold of winter, and re- . 
fixed by the heat of fummer. Her ha urns were 
mfefted with poifonous weeds, and her flights ob- 
ftrueted by ftorms and tempefts. In fliort, what 
with dangers from without, 4 and difeafes from with¬ 
in, her life' was rendered one continual feene of 
anxiety and wretchednefs. Behold now, fain Ju¬ 
piter, the frowardnefs and folly of this unthankful 
race ! The flowers*of the field I have fpread before 
them as a feaft* and have endeavoured to regale 
them with an endlefs variety. They now revel on * 
odoriferous beds of thyme and lavender, and now 
on the Itill more fragrant banks of violets and 
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rofcs. The bufinefs they complain of is the ex- 
tra&ion of honey ; and, to alleviate their toil, 1 
have allowed them wings, which readily tranfpovt 
them from one banquet to another. Storms, tem- 
pefts, and noxious weeds, I have given them faga- 
ci:y to fliun ; and if they are milled, ’tis through 
the perverfenefs of their inclinations. But thus it 
is with Bees, and thus with Men : they mifeonftrue 
the benevolence of my defigns, and then complain 
that my decrees are rigid: they ungratefully over¬ 
look all the advantages, and magnify all the incon¬ 
veniences of their Rations. Blit let my creatures 
purfue their happinefs through the paths marked 
our by nature •, and they will then feel no pains 
which they have not pleafures to compenfate* 
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F\BLE XXII. 


The Snipe Shooter 


AS a Sportfman ranged the fields with his gun 
attended by an experienced old fpanid, he hap¬ 
pened to fpring a fnipe, and almoft at the fame in- 
fiant a covey of partridges. Surprifed at the acci¬ 
dent, and divided in his aim, he let flv ton indeter¬ 


minately, and bv tliis means milled them both. Ah, 

• 4 

mv £ood mailer, faid the foaniel, you fhnuld never 
have two aims at once. Had vou not been dazzled 


and 1 educed by the luxurious hope of partridge, you 
would moft probably have fecured your fnipe. 

































FABLE XXIII. 


The Beggar and his Dog. 


A BEGGAR and his Dog fat at the gate of a 
^ noble courtier, and were preparing to make 
a meal on a bowl of fragments from the kitchen- 
maid. A poor dependant of his lordfliip’s, who 
had been fhnring the fingular favour of a dinner at 
the Reward's table, was ftruck with the appear¬ 
ance, and Hopped a little to obferve them. The 
Beggar, hungry and voracious as any courtier in 
chriflendom, feized with greedinefs the choiceft 
morfels, and. fwallowed them himielf; the refidue 
was divided into portions for his children. A 
ferag was thruft into one pocket for honed Jack, a 
cruft into another for bafhful 'Tom, and a lun¬ 


cheon of cheefe was wrapt up with 
little favourite of his hopeful family, 
am thine was thrown to the Doc, 


care for the 

In fliort, if 

it was a bone. 


•o dol’dv picked, 

* 


that it fcarcely afforded a pittance 
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to keep life nnd foul together. How exactly alike, 
laid the dependant, is this poor Dog's cafe and 
mine ! He is watching for a dinner from a mailer 
who cannot fpare it ; I for a place from a need7 
lord, whole wains perhaps are greater than my 
own : and whole relations more clamorous than 
any of this Beggar's brats. Shrewdly was it laid 
by an ingenious writer, a Courtier’s Dependant is a 
Beggar’s Dog. 



FAiSLli X Xi V. 

The Sun nnd the Vapour. 

|N the evening of a fummer’s day, the Sun, as 
lie ilefcended behind the weitern hills, beheld a 
thick and unwholefome Vapour extending itfelf over 
the whole face of the v.diies. E\ery iinub and 
every flower immediately folded up its leaves, and 
shrunk from the touch of this deteited enemy. 
Vfell haft thou choien, laid the god of dav, this 
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the hour of my departure, to ipread thy pcftilenti.il 
influence, and taint the beauties of the creation. 
Enjoy for a fhort fpace the notable triumphs of thy 
malignity. 1 fliall return again with the morning, 
repair thy miichiefs, and put an end to thy exillcnce. 
May the Slanderer in thy fate dilcern his own, and 
he warned to dread the return of Truth. 



FABLE XXV. 


Love and Folly. 


TN the mod early date of tilings, and among the 
elded of beings, exided that God, as the poets 
m'.urie him, or rather that Dxmon, as Plato calls 
nim, whofc name is Love. He was a Hilling to 
>.he father of the Gods, in reducing chaos into or¬ 
der, in eftablifhing the harmony of the univerfe, 
.ud in regulating atul putting in execution the laws, 
w which the operations of nature are ncrlormed, 

/ i ^ 
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and the frame of the world fubfifis. Univerfal. 
good famed to be his only Hudy, and lie was the 
fupreme delight both of gods and men. Bm in 
procefs of time, among other diforders that arofe in 
the univerfe, it appeared that Love began to deviate 
very often from what had fecmed till now to be his 
chief purfuit: he would raife frequent diRurbances 
and confufion in the courfe of nature; though it 
was always under the pretence of maintaining or¬ 
der and agreement. It feems he had entered into 
a very intimate acquaintance with a.perfon who had 
but lately made her appearance in the world. 'This 
pencil was Folly, the daughter of pride and igno¬ 
rance. They were-often together, and as often 
as thev were, fome mifehief was fure to be die 
conLquence. By degrees he introduced her into 
the heavens, where it was their great joy by various 
artifices to lead the gods into fuch meafures as in- 
volvui them in many inconveniences, and expofed 
them to much ridicule. They deluded them all in 
their turns, except Minerva, the only divinity that 
eftaped their wiles. Even Jupiter himfelf was in¬ 
duced by them to take feme Heps nor at all Lika¬ 
ble to the dignity of his character. Folly had got¬ 
ten the entire afeendant over her companion ; how¬ 
ever (lie was relolved to make Hill more fure of 
him, and engrofs him wholly to hcrfolt : with this 
delign Hie infufed a certain intoxicating juice into 
his nectar, die eftects of which were io powerful, 
that in the end it utterly deprived him of his light. 
Love was too much prejudiced in her favour, to 
apprehend her to be the caule of his misfortune ; 
nor indeed did he feem to be in the lea ft fcnfible of 
his conJiti* n. But his mother Venus loon found 
it out: and in the excefs of her grief and rage 
carried her complaint to Jupiter, conjuring him 
to puinlh the force re is wno had blinded her Ion. 
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Jupiter, willing to clear the heavens of luch trou- 
bleioine company, called both parties before him, 
a.id inquired into their conduct. After a full hear¬ 
ing, he determined, that Folly fhould make fomc 
lore of reparation for the injury done to Love : and 
being refolved to puniih both for the many irregu¬ 
larities which they had lately introduced, he con¬ 
demned Love to wander about the earth, and order¬ 
ed Folly to be his guide. 



FABLE XXVI. 


The Eclipfe. 


(ONE day when the Moon was under an Eclipfe 
(he complained thus to the Sun of the difeon- 
tinuance of his favours. My cleared friend, laid 
v. hv do you not fhinc upon me as you ufed to 
do ? Do I nor dr.ne upon thee ? faid the Sun $ I 
am verv fare tlut I intend it. 0 no, replies the 
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Moon, but I now perceive the reafon. I fee that 
dirty planet, the Earth, is got between us. 

The good influences of tiie great would perhaps 
be more cliffutive, were it not lor their nuicliicvous 
dependants, who are io frequently iuliered to"* in- 
ierpofe. 



FABLE XXVIL 


The Boy and the Butterfly. 



BOY, greatly fmitten with the colours of a 
Butterfly, purfued it from flower to flower 
with indefatigable pains. Firlt lie aimed to iur- 

d * 

prile it among the leaves of a role ; then to cover 
it with his hat. as it was feeding on a daifv : ikjv 

J O J ' 

lioped to fee lire it, as it retied on a lprig of myrn> 5 
and now grew fure of his prize, perceiving it loi er 
on a bed of violets. But the fickle Fly, continually 
changing one bloflom for another, Hill eluded ids 
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attempts. At length, obferving it half buried in 
the cup of a tulip, he rulhed forward, and hutch¬ 
ing it with violence, crulhed it .ill to pieces. Tile 
dying infect, feeing the poor Boy fomewhat cha¬ 
grined at his difappointment, addreiTed him with all 
the calmnefs of a Stoic, in the following manner*: 

-Benold now the end of thy unprofitable loiici- 

tude ! and learn, for the benefit of thy future life, 
that all pleafure is but a painted Butterfly *, which, 
although it may ferve to amufethee in the purluit, 
if embraced with too much ardour, will perilh in 
thy grafp. 



FABLE XXVIIL 


The Toad and the Ephemevon. 

AS feme workmen were digging marble in a 
mountain of Scvthia, thw difeerned a Toad 

j * 

of an enormous fize in the midi! of a folid rock. 
Thev were very much furprifed at fo uncommon 
an annearar.ee, and the more they confldered the 

^ ► ' 4 
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circumftances of it, the more their wonder in- 
creafed. It was hard to conceive by what means 
this creature had preferved life and received nou- 
rifhmcnt in fo narrow a prifon ; and (till more 
difficult to account for his birth and exigence in 
a place fo totally inncceflible to all of his fpecies* 
They could conclude no other, than that he was 
formed together with the rock in which he had 

O 

been bred, and was coeval with the mountain it- 
felf. " While the were purfuing thefe fpecula- 
tions, the load fat fwelling and bloating, till he 
was ready to burft with pride and felf-importance 
to which at lad, he thus gave vent;—Yes, fays he, . 
vou behold in me a fpecimen of the Antedeluviau 
race of animals. I was begotten before the flood ; 
and who is there among the prefent upftart race' of 
mortals, that fhall dare to contend with me in no¬ 
bility of birth, or dignity of charafter ? An Ephe- 
nieron, fprung that morning from the river Hypa- 
nis, as he was flying about from place to place, 
chanced to be prefent, and obferved all that pa fled 
with great attention and curiofity. Vain boalier, 
fays he, what foundation haft thou for pride, either 
in thy defeent, merely becaufe it is ancient, or thy 
life, becaufe it hath been long ? What good quali¬ 
ties haft thou received from thy anceftors ? Infig- 
nificant even to thyfelf, as well as ufelefs to others, 
thou art almoft as infenfible as the block in which 
thou waft bred. Even I, that had my birth only 
from the feum of the neighbouring river, at the 
rifing of this day’s Sun, and who fhall die at its let¬ 
ting, have more reafon to pplaud my condition, 
than thou haft to be proud - 'f thine. I have enjoy¬ 
ed the warmth of the Su:: > the light of the day, 
and the puiity of the air ; i have flown from dream 
to dream, from tree to tree, and from the plain to 
the mountain : I have provided for poiterity, and 
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{hall leave behind me a numerous offspring to peo¬ 
ple the next age of to-morrow: in Ihorr, 1 have 
fulfilled all the ends of my being, and I have been 
happy. My whole life, ’tis true, is but of twelve 
hours : but even one hour of it is to be preferred 
to a thoufand years of mere exiitence ; which have 
been fpent, like thine, in lloth, ignorance, and 
Rapidity. 



FABLE XXIX. 


The Peacock. 

^PHE Peacock, who at fnft was diffinguifhed 
* only by a creff of feathers, preferred a peti¬ 
tion to Juno that he might be honoured alfo with 
a train. As the bird was a particular favourite, 
Tuno rendilv enough aflented : and his train was 

*/ * n # 

ordered to furpafs that of every fowl in the 

creation. The Minion, confcious of his fuperb 
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..ppenrance, thought it requifite to aflume a pro* 
portionable dignity oi 


gait and manners. The 


common poultry of the farm-yard were quite afto- 
nifhed at liis magnificence ; and even the pheafants 
tiiemfdves beheld him with an eye of envy.—But 
when he attempted to fly, he perceived himfelf to 
have facrihced all his activity to ollentation ; and 


that he was encumbered by the pomp in which he 




The Fly in St. Paul's Cupola. 

A S a Fly was crawling leifurelv up one of the 
columns of St. Paul’s Cupola, file often 
hopped, furveyed, examined, and at iaft broke 
forth into the following exclamation: Strange! 
that anv one who pretended to be an artift, fliould 
ever leave fo fuperb a flru&ure, with fo many 
roughneflee unpoliihed! Ah, my friend, faid a 
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very learned architect, who hung !a his web under 
one ot the capitals, you Ihould never decide of tilings 
beyond the extent of your capacity. Tnis lony 
building was not creeled for Inch diminutive ani¬ 
mals as you or I ; but for a certain fort of creatures, 
who are at leall ten thoul.md times a* Lire*- : to their 
eyes, it is very pollible, thefe columns may ieem as 
fmooth, as to you appear the wings of your i.ivou- 

rite miltrefs. 




c. 
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FABLE XXXI. 


The Elm-tree, and the Vine, 

AN extravagant young Vine, vainly ambitious of 
* * independency, and fond o': rambling at large, 
defpifed the alliance of a (lately Elm that crew 
near, and courted her embraces. Having rifen to 
fome fmnll height without any hind of fupport, (he 
fhot forth her flinifv branches to a very uncommon 
and fuperfluous length, calling on her neighbour to 
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notice how little (lie wanted his afliflancc. 
Poor muuuated flmib, replied the Elm, how incon- 
hdent is thy conduct ! Wouldlt thou he truly inde¬ 
pendent, thou fliouldli carefully appiv thoic juices to 
enlargement of thy item/ which thou lavifhelt 
i : * v,lln upon unnecdTaiy foliage 5 I ihortly fhail bc- 
hold thee groveling on the ground 5 yet, countenanc¬ 
ed, indeed, by many of the human race, who, in¬ 
toxicated with vanity, have defpifed ccconomy j 
23 nl who, to lupport fora moment their empty boaft 

or indepen dance, have exhaullcd the verv lource of 
it in frivolous expeaces. 
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FABLE XXXII. 

The Lauruftinus and the Rofe-trec. 


IN the quarters of a flirubbery, where deciduous 
plants and evergreens were intermingled with an 
air of negligence, it happened that a Rofegrcw not 
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far from a Lnuruftinus. The Rofe, enlivened hv 

d 

the breath of June, and attired in all its gorgeous 
bioilhms, looked wi : h much contempt on the Lnu¬ 
ruftinus, who had nothing to difnl.iv but the dulkv 

' O * / 4 

verdure oi its leaves. What a wretched neighbour. 

O 

cried ike, is this! and how unworthy to partake the 
honour of my company ! Better to bloom and die 
in the defert, than to ailoehue mvielf hero with fuch 
low and dirty vegetables. And is this my lot at 
la ft, whom every nation has agreed to honour, and 
every poet confpired toreverer.ee, as the umioulved 
fovereigu of the field and gnuirn ? If I really am fo, 
let my fu u je£\s at lead keep their diftance, and let 
a circle remain vacant round tne, fuitaHr to the iiate 
my rank requires. Here, gardener, bring tiiy hat¬ 
chet } prithee cut down this Lnuruftinus, or at lead 
remove it to its proper lphere. Be paeinod, ivy 
lovely Rofe, replied the gardener, enjoy thy i'ovt:- 
reigntv v/ith moderation, and thou limit receive all 
the homage which thy beauty can require. But 
remember that in winter, when neither thou nor 
any of thy tribe produce one flower or leaf to cheer 
me, this faithful fltrub, which thou defpifefl, will 
become the glory of my garden. Prudence, there¬ 
fore, as well as gratitude, is concerned, in the pro¬ 
tection of a friend, that will fhew his Frientllhip in 

adverfitv. 
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FABLE XXXIII. 


The Senfitivo-plant and the Falm-tree. 


THE Senfitive-plant being brought one of the 
green Jioufe on a fine fuminers day, and plac¬ 
ed in a beautiful grove adorned with the nneft fo- 
roll-trees, and the moft curious plants, began to 
give himfclf great airs, and to treat al! that were 
about him with much petulance and difdain,—— 
Lojd! favs he, how could the gardener think of 

/ 1 C 

iettuig me among a parcel of trees *, grofs, inani- 

*n.:e things, mere vegetables, am! perfect docks! 

Sure he docs not take me ior a common plant, when 

:c knows, that I have the fenfc of feeling in a more 

< 1 >: q u iiitcd e grcc t ha n Si c hs ] i i m fe If: it re a 1 ! y iho cks 

me to !■••: into what wunched low company he has 

introduced me : his more than the delicacy of my 

o uhitution, and the extreme tcmiertiefs of my 

nerves, can bear. Fray, Mrs. Acacia, flaiul a little 

€ 

* u'ilier oj]", and don't wo fume ouhe fo much unon 
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your idle pretence of being my coulfti*--Good Mr. 
Citron, keep your dillance, I bdeecFTyou ; your 
ftrong (cent quite overpowers me. Friend Palm- 
tree, your offenlive (hade is really more than I am 
able to fupport. The lofty Palm-tree, as he was 
(hooting up his head with, the more vigour under 
the weight that was hung upon it, condefcendcd to 
rebuke the impertinent creature in the folio win 
manner: Thou vegetable fribble ! learn to know 
thyfelf, and thy own worthleilhefs and infignificancc. 
Thou valued thyfclf on a vicious foftnefs, a fa lie 
delicacy, the very defeft and imbecility of thy na¬ 
ture. What art thou good for, that fhrinkelt at a 
touch, and drooped at a breath of air \ feeble and 
barren, a perpetual torment to thyfclf, and wholly 
ufclefs to others ? Whereas we, whom thou treated 
with fuch difdain, make a grateful return to man 
for his care of us: fome of us yield him fruit, 
others are ferviceable to him by their drength and 
firmnefs; we fliade him from the heat of the fun, 
and we defend him from the violence of the winds ; 
I am particularly didinguifhed by my hardinefs and 
perfeverance, my deadinefs and conltancy : and on 
account of thofe very qualities which thou wanted, 
and afieided to defpife, have the honour to be made 
the emblem of conquelt, and the reward of die con¬ 
queror. 
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FABLE XXXIV. 


The Tenfyrites and the Ichneumon. 


A CROCODILE of prodigious nze, and unrom- 
1 A mon fiercenefs, infefted the banks of thel'viie, 
and fpread defolntion through ah the neighbeuri: g 
country. He feized tlie ihepherd, together with 
the flieep, and devoured the herdfman as well as the 
cattle. Emboldened by fuccefs, and the terror whicn 
prevailed wherever he appeared, he ventured to car¬ 
ry his incurfions eun into the ifland of Tentvra, 
and to brave the people, who bond themfelves the 
only tamers of his race. The Tentyrites themicives 
were ltruck with horror at the appearance of a mon- 
her fo much more terrible than any they had ever 


feen b 


efore 


: even the boldcit of them ilared not to 


attack him openly \ and the mod experienced long 
endeavoured with all their art and addrtis to htrpriie 
him, but in vain. As they were confuting toge¬ 
ther, what they fliculd do in tilde circiunliauces. 


/ 
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an Ichneumon flopped forth, and thus 2ddrcflcd 
them:—I perceive youvdilivcfs, neighbours; and 
though I cannot alliit you in the preient dinicultv, 
vet give me leave to oiler vou fume advice that may 
be of ufe to you for the future. A little prudence is 


worth all your courage: it nuv he glorious to over¬ 
come a great evil, but the wile It way is to prevent 


I L 


we 


You del pile the crocodile while he is final 1 and 
ak 5 and do not fufficicndv confidcr, that as lie is 
a long lived animal, k> his Ins peculiar property to 
grow as long as he lives. You fee I am a poor, 
litde, feeble creature ; yet am I much more terrible 
to the crocodile, and more ulciu! to the countrv, 

than vou are. I attack him in the egg • and while 

* - ^ '■ 

you are contriving for months together, how to get 
the better of one crocodile, and ail to no purpofe, 
I eiredlually ddlroy fifty or them in a day. 
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The Tulin and the Roil-. 


% 

• \ 

I .V 


TUMP an:! a Role happcnec 
neighbour in the fame garden, 
both indeed cxtjiimiiy beautiful ; yet the 
gaged coufidcrahly mure than an c 
gardener's attention. Kuanumred 


aP 

v U 

to 

be near 

n. 
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1 v y W 

ere 

et 

the 

110 fe 

r.i- 

; u a 

1 fjl.l 

ire of 

ihe 

as 

in 

muh 
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!, b- 

• a p p l 

ur- 


t d, in the eve of the Tulip, to be aiwavs kuVmc and 
carefiing it. The envy and jealouiy of rival beauties 
arc not tafily to be concealed. The Tuiip, vain of 
its external charms, and unable to bear the thought 
oi being for Li ken for another, rem on ft rated in thefe 
words againlt the gardener’s partiality : Why are 
my beauties thus lieglecled ? Are not my colours 
more bright, more various, and more inviting, than 
any which that red-faced thing has to difphiv ? Why 
then is flic to engrofs your whole alrefcion, and thus 
for ever to be preferred.—Be not difiutislied, my 
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i.iir Fn 1:i?, laid the g.irdmwr : I acknowledge thy 
he.sin:cs, and ac!n)!*e them as tiu v delerve. Fat 
there arc* found in mv javourirc Role iuch attractive 
odours,*Ti;ca internal chanos, that 1 enjoy a banquet 


>> -■» 


m tne:r :rig ranee, \v;ncn no mere beauty can pie- 


• . * 


iciut to luruun. 
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FA DLL XXX VI. 


1 lie Woodcock an d the Mallard. 


A 'WOODCOCK and a Mallard were feeding 
together in fome inarfliy ground at the tad 
of a mill-pond. Lard, fays the iqueamifh Wood¬ 
cock, in what a voracious and bcailly manner do 
you devour nil that comes before you ! Neither 
fiiaih frog, toad, nor any kind of filth, can efcapc 
the fury of your enormous appetite. All alike goes 
down, without meafurc, and without cliRinction— 
What an odious vice is gluttony. 
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Good-lack ! replied the Mallard, prav how* came 
vou to be my aceufer? Ami whence lias your ex¬ 
ec Hive delicacy a right to cenfure my plain eating ? 
Is it a crime to fuisfv cue’s jumper? Or is it not 
indeed a virtue rather, to be pleated with the food 
v.inch nature alters us? .Surely I would former be 
charged with gluttony, than with that finical and 
teddy appetite, on which you are pleated, to ground 

your fuperioriry of talle-Whet a fn!y vice is 

i) fmtiuds ! •> 

Thus endeavouring to palliate their refpeclive 
p.dlions, our epicures parted with a mutual con¬ 
tempt. The Mallard hailing to devour feme gar¬ 
bage, which was in reality a bait, immediately gora> 
<\i a hook through mere greedinefs, and overfight : 
while die Woodcock, flying through a glade, in or¬ 
der to feek his favourite juices, was entangled in a 


net, ipread acrofs it for that purpofe •, falling each 
cf them a facrilicc to their different, but equal, 


fn’nle: 





FABLE XXXVII. 


The two Trouts and the Gudeeon. 


Ff^HF.RMAN, in the month of May, flood 
^ wi-Tw: on the banks of the Thames with an 
artificial flv ; He threw his bait with fo rr.urh art, 
that a \ rir'-j Tronr was ruflnng towards it, when 
flie was prevw\C‘\i by her mother. Never, fhhi (lie, 
mv child, he too precipitate, where there is a polli- 
bilirv of danger. Take due time to confider, before 
you rifk an action that may be fatal How know 
you whether yon appearance be indeed a fly, or the 
in are of an ewroy ? Let fome one elfe make the 
experiment before von. If it be a fly, he very pro- 
li.'blv will elude the fir ft attack : and the fecond 
mnv he made, if not with fucccfs, at lead with faie- 


tv.—She had no footer uttered this caution, than a 

♦ 

Gudgeon frized unon the nretended fly, and became 

• ' J 4 * 

an example :o the giddy daughter, of the great im¬ 
portance other mothers couufel. 
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FABLE XXXVIII. 

‘ The Stars and the Sky-rocket. 

a Rocket, on a rejoicing night, afcended 
through the air, and obferved the fire am of 
light that diftinguifhed its paffage, he could not 
forbear exulting in his elevation, and calling upon 
the Stars to do him reverence. Behold, faid he, 
what gazing multitudes admire the luftre of my 
train, whilft all your feeble fparks of light pafs 
unobferved, or difregarded ! The Stars heard his 
empty boaft with a filent indignation: the Dog- 
Star only vouchfafed to an fiver him. How weak 
are they, faid he, who value themfelves on the 
voice of popular applaufe! ’Tis true, the novelty 
of thy appearance may procure to thee more ad¬ 
miration from vulgar minds than our daily fplen- 
dors can attract, although indeed a Jailing mira¬ 
cle. But do not eftimate thy importance by the 
capricious fancy of ill-judging mortals. Know 
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thy fell to be but the gaudy pageant of a few mo¬ 
ments, the traulient gaze of a giddy and ignorant 
multitude. Even while I fpcak, thy blaze is half 
extinguilhed, and thou art at this inltant iinkimj 

O / c 

into perpetual oblivion. Whereas our lires were 
lighted up by Heaven ior the admiration and ad¬ 
vantage of the umverie ^ and our glory (hall endure 
for ever. 


y 
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FABLE XXXIX. 


The Farmer and his three Enemies. 


^ WOLF, a Fox, and a Hare, happened one 
~ ^ .evening to be foraging in different parts of a 
Farmer’s yard. Their firft effort was pretty fuc- 
eefsful, and they returned in fafety to their fcveral 
quarters : however, not fo happy as to he unperceiv¬ 
ed by the Farmer’s watchful eye : who placing fe- 
veral kinds of fnarcs, made each his prifoner in the 
next attempt. He firft took the Hare to tafk, who 
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con felled fhe had eaten a few turnip tops, merely to 
fatisfy her hunger : befought him piteoufly to i'pare 
her life, and prornifed never to enter his grounds 
again. He then accolled the Fox, who in a fawn¬ 
ing obfequious tone, protefted that he came into his 
premifes through no other motive than pure good¬ 
will, toreflrain the Hares, and other vermin, from 
the plunder of his corn; and that, whatever evil 
tongues might fay he had too great a regard both 
for him and for juftice to be in the leaft capable of 
any diihoneft action. He la ft of all examined the 
Wolf what bufmefs brought him within the pur¬ 
lieus of a Farmer’s yard ? The Wolf'very impu¬ 
dently declared, it was with a view of deftroying 
his lambs, to which he had an undoubted right: that 
the Farmer himfelf was the only felon, who robbed 
the community of Wolves of what was meant to be 
their proper food. That this, at leaft, was his opi¬ 
nion ; and whatever fate attended him, he ihouiri 
not fcruple to rifque his life in the purfuit cf his 
lawful prey. 

The Farmer having heard their pleas, determin¬ 
ed the caufe in the following manner: The Hare, 
faid he, deferves compaffion, for the penitence (lie 
{hews, and the humble confefliou fne has made : — 
As for the Fox and Wolf, let them be hanged toge¬ 
ther ; criminals alike with rdpect to the fact, they 
have alike heightened their equal guilt by the ag¬ 
gravations of hypocrify and of impudence. 
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FABLE XL. 

The Snail and the Statue. 

^ STATUE of the Medicean Venus was erected 
x in a grove facred to beauty and the fine arts. 
Its modeft attitude, its elegant proportions, affifted 
by the fituation in which it was placed, attrafted 
the regard of every delicate obferver.—A Snail, who 
had fixed hinifelf beneath the moulding of a pedef- 
tal, beheld with an evil eye the admiration it excited. 
Accordingly, watching his opportunity, he drove, by 
trailing his filthy Hi me over every limb and feature, 
to obliterate thofe beauties which he could not en¬ 
dure to hear fo much applauded. An honed lin¬ 
net, however, who obferved him at his dirty work, 
took the freedom to allure him, that he would in¬ 
fallibly lofe his labour ; for, although, faid he, to an 
injudicious eye, thou mayeft fully the perfe&ions of 
this fintined niece, vet a more accurate and clofe 

i _ 7 4 

infpcctor wiii difrover its beauty, through all the 
-"idles with which theu haft endeavoured to dif- 
guife It, 

















FABLE XLI. 


The Waterfall. • 

T^ROM the head of a narrow valley that is wholly 
overihaded bv the growth of trees, a large Cas¬ 
cade burfts forth with a luxuriance unexpe&ed. 
Fir ft: the current rufhed down a precipice with head¬ 
long impetuofiry ; then dafhed from rock to rock, 
and divided as it rolls along by fragments of Rone 
or trunks of *rees, it affumes a milk-white appear¬ 
ance, and fparkles through the gloom. All is in¬ 
tricacy ; all is profufion : and the tide, however 
ample, appears yet more confiderable by the fantaf- 
tic growth of roots that hide the limits of its chan¬ 
nel. Thus bounding down from one defcent to 
another, it no fooner gains the level than it finks 
beneath the earth, and buries all its glory at our 
feet. 

A fpectator, privy to the fcnntv fource-which fur- 
nifhed out this grand appearance, Rood one day in 
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a mufing pofture, and began to moralize on its prG« 
digaiity. Ah ! filly ilream, laid he, why wilt thou 
haiten to exhauit thy fource, and thus wilfully incur 
the contempt that waits on poverty i Art thou ig¬ 
norant that thy funds arc by no means equal to this 
expence ? Fear not, my kjnd advifer, replied the 
generous Cafcade ; the gratitude I owe my mailer, 
who collected my rills into a ilream, induces me to 
entertain his triends in the beft manner I am able , 
when alone, I att with more economy# 



FABLE XLII. 


The Oak and the Sycamore. 

✓ 

S f CAMORE grew be fide an Oak ; and being 
^ not a little elevated by the firft warm days in 
spring, began to fhoot forth Ids leaves apace, and 
:o c\t fpile tlie naked Oak -or infenfibility and want 
* r * -unit. The Oak, coufcious of his fuperior nature. 
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made this philofophical reply : Be not, my friend, 
fo much delighted with the firlt precarious addrels 
of every fickle zephyr : confider, the froits may yet 
return : and if thou coveteff an equal fhare with 
me in all the glories of the rifing year, do not afford 
them an opportunity to nip thy beauties in their 
bud. As for myfelf, I only wait to fee this genial 
warmth a little confirmed : and, whenever that is 
the cafe, I fliall perhaps difplay a majefty that will 
not eafily be ilvaken. But the tree which appears 
too forward to exult in the firit favourable glance 
of inring, will ever be the readielt to droop beneath 

the frowns of winter. 



FABLE XLIII. 

The Wolf and the Shepherd’s Dog. 

^ WOLF ranging over the foreff, came within 
the borders of a ftieep-walk ; when P eering 

with a Shepherd’s Dog, that with a Turly fort of a 
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growl, demanded his hull nets there, he thought 
proper to put on as innocent an appearance as he 
could, and proteited upon his honour that he meant 
not the lead offence. I am afraid, faid the Dog, 
the pledge of your honour is but a poor depofit for 
your honellv : you muff not take it amifs, if 1 object 
to the fecurity No flur upon my reputation, re¬ 
plied the Wolf, 1 beg of you. My fenfe of honour 
is as delicate, as my great achievements are renown¬ 
ed. 1 would not leave a Haiti upon my memory 
for the world. The fame of what are commonly 
called great achievements is very precious, to be 
fure, returned the Dog ; almoff equal to the cha¬ 
racter of an excellent butcher, a gallant highway¬ 
man, or an expert aflaffin. While the Dog was yet 
fpeaking, a lamb happened to ftray within reach of 
our hero. The temptation was ftronger than he 
was able to refill: he fprung upon his prey, and was 
{enuring haftily away with it. However, the Dog 
l:ized ami held him, till the arrival of the fhepherd, 
who took meafurcs for his execution Jull as he 
was going to difpatch him, I oblerve, fays the Dog, 
that one of vour noble achievements is the deftruc- 
tion of the innocent. You are welcome to the re¬ 


nown, as you are alfo to the reward of it. As for 
me, 1 flull prefer the credit of having honeftly de¬ 
fended my mailer’s property, to any fame you have 
acquired by thus heroically invading it. 
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FABLE XLIV. 


The Mufliroom and the Acorn. 

AN Acorn fell from the top of an old venerable 
oak, full on the head of a Mufbroom that un¬ 
happily fprung up beneath it. Wounded by the 
blow, the Mufhroom complained of the incivility". 
Impertinent upftarr, replied the Acorn, why didft 

thou, with familiar boldnefs, approach fo near to 

’ 4 

thy fuperiors ? Shall the wretched offspring of a 
dunghill prefume to raife its head on a fpot enno¬ 
bled by my anceftors forfo many generations ? I do 
not mean, returned the Mufliroom, to difputc the 
honour of thy birth, or to put my own in competi¬ 
tion with it; on the contrary, I mu ft acknowledge 
that I hnrdlv know from whence I fprung. But 
fure, ’tis merit, and not mere anceftrv, that obtains 
the regard of thofe whofe approbation is truly valu¬ 
able : I have little perhaps to boaft ; but furely thou, 
who haft thus infulted me, canft have no pretence 
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to boafi any. I pleafe the palates of mankind; and 
give a poignant flavour to their moil elegant enter¬ 
tainments ; while thou, with all the pride of thy an- 
ceilry, art fit only to fatten hogs. 



FABLE XLV. 


Wifdom and Cunning 



S Wifdom, in the form of a beautiful young 

lady was travelling along the road, it happen¬ 
ed that (lie was benighted, and loft her way. She 
h m 1 not however wandered far, when perceiving a 
'dimmer from a window at fome diftance, (he 
endeavoured to direft her flops towards the houfe 
where it noneared. This proved to be no other 
tHn the miserable abode of ft Ififbnefs ; who be¬ 
neath the femblanoe of a churlilh and ciole-fificd 
peafam lud lorn* taken up his vefidencc in this lone- 
fome habitation. She knocked at the door to in- 
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quire her way. The Lout opened it with caution \ 
but being immediately ftruck with the uncommon 
luilre of fo fine a figure, he found his appetite 
awake, and became impatient for the gratification 
of it. Wifdom, on the other hand, feeling an ut¬ 
ter deteftation of him, would have willingly with¬ 
drawn herfelf; but alas! it was too late. Pie took 
advantage of her diilrefs, feized, and forced her to 
his bed. Nine months afterwards (he was deliver¬ 
ed of a fquint-eyed, fallow-faced imp, unto whom 
lhe could never be induced to {hew any marks of 
natural affection. She would not even own him for 
her proper offspring; and he was put into the hands 
of DuIInefs, to be nurfed and educated at her dis¬ 
cretion. As he arrived to years of maturity, he was 
known by the name of Cunning. Some faint re- 
femblance which he bore of his mother, procured 
him a degree of refpect among pcrfons of fmall dif- 
cermnent; and he fhowed fomewhat of her add refs 
in regard to the means by which he gained his ends; 
but he had fo much of the Father, as never to ex¬ 
tend his aims to any truly noble or facial achieve¬ 
ment. 
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FABLE XLVI. 

The Toad and the Gold-fill]. 

AS a Gold-fill), newly brought from the warm 
regions of the eaft, difplayed his beauties in 
the fun 5 a Toad, who had long eyed him with no 
fmall degree of envy, broke out into this exclama¬ 
tion : How partial and how fantaftic is the favour 
of mankind! regardlefs of every excellence that is 
obvious and familiar \ and only llruck with what is 
imported from a diftant climate at a large expence ! 
What a pompous bafon is here conftru&ed, and 
what extreme fondnefs is here fhown for this infig- 
nificant (tranger ? While a quadrupede of my im¬ 
portance is neglected, fhunned, and even persecut¬ 
ed. Surely, were I to appear in China, I fhould 
receive the fame, cr perhaps greater, honours than 
are lavilhed here upon this tinfcl favourite. 

The Gold-filh, confcious of his real beauty, and 
fomewhat angry to be thus infulted by fo very un« 
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lightly and deformed a creature, made this rational 
reply. It muft be confefied, that the opinions of 
men are fometimes guided by the caprice you men¬ 
tion. Yet as for me and the reft of my tribe, it is 
well known that if we are admired in England, we 
are not lefs admired at home : being there efteemed 
by the greateft mandarins, fed by ftated officers, and 
lodged in bafons as fuperb as any your nation has 
to boaft. Perhaps then, notwichftanding your fage 
remark, there are fome virtues and fome qualities 
that pleafe and difguft almoft univerfally; and as 
innocence, joined to beauty, feldom fails to procure 
efteem, fo malice, added to deformity, will caufe a 

general deteftation. 





* 
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FABLE XLVII. 

% 

The Hermit. 

A CERTAIN Hermit had fcoopcd his cave near 
the fummit of a lofty mountain, from whence 
he had an opportunity of furveying a large extent 
both of fea and land.' He fat one evening, contem¬ 
plating with pleafure on the various objects that lay 
diffufed before him. The woods were drefled in 
the brighteft verdurethe thickets adorned with 
the gay eft blofToms. The birds caroled beneath the 
branches; the lambs frolicked around the meads *, 
the peafant whiftled be fide his team $ and the fhips, 
driven by gentle gales, were returning fafely into 
their proper harbours. In (hort, the arrival of 
ipring had doubly enlivened the whole feene before 
his eye ; and every objedl yielded a difplay either 
of beauty or of happinefs. 
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On a hidden arofe a violent ftorm. The 


wintl.-; 


muttered all their fury, and whole forces of oak lay 
mattered on the ground. Darknels inftantlv fuc- 

tr> m j 

ceeded 5 hail-llones and rain were poured forth in 
catara&s, and lightning and thunder added horror 
to the gloom. 

And now the fen, piled up in mountains, bore 
aloft the largelt vcfleis, while the horrid uproar of 
its waves drowned the fhrieks of the wretched mari¬ 
ners. When the whole temped had exhauded its 
fury, it was indantly followed by the fhock of an 
earthquake. 

The poor inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
flocked in crowds to our Hermit’s cave; reiigiouliv 
hoping, that his well known fanitity would protect 
them in their diftrefs. They were, however, not a 
little furprifed at the profound tranquillity that ap¬ 
peared in his countenance. My friends, (aid lie, be 
not difmaved. Terrible to me as well as to you, 

4 • 

would have been the war of elements we have jait 
beheld ; but that I have meditated with fo much at¬ 
tention on the various works of Providence, as to be 
perfuaded that his goodnefs is equal to his power. 
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FABLE XLVIII. 


The Dove. 

A DOVE that had a mate and young ones, hap¬ 
pening to fpy her cage door open, was driven 
by a fudden impulfe to fly out into an adjacent 
grove. There, perched upon the bough of a fyca- 
more, fhe fat as it were wrapt in deep contempla¬ 
tion ; not recovering from her reverie, until the 
owner drew nigh unleen, and brought her back to 
her little fami’.v 

4 

Art thou not afhamed then, fays her nvate, thus 
to defert thy helplefs offspring ? Art thou not bafe 
to abandon me, for the company of birds to whom 
thou art a ftranger? Could I have harboured fuch 
a thought ? I, who have been ever conltant to our 
firft engagement, and muft have died of mere de~ 
fpair- hadit thou not returned to my embraces ? But 
how, alas ! returned ! Not, as it feems, by choice ; 
but eniharec! by dint of artifice, and brought hither 

by conftraiiu* 
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Have patience, replied the rambler, and hear the 
plea of thy repentant mate. Witnefs all ye powers 
of wedlock, ye that know what palTes in the hearts 
of Doves, if ever, before this unhappy moment, I 
felt a wifh to part from thee ! The door, fo feldom 
open, allowed but one moment for deliberation, and 
I happened to decide amifs. When removed to 
yonder wood, the air of liberty breathed fo fweet, 
that, with horror I fpeak it, I felt a fufpenfe about 
returning to the cage. Pardon, I pray thee, this 
one crime, and be well allured I will never repeat 
it. And that thou may’ll be the more induced to 
pardon me, know, that the love of liberty burns ever 
the (Irongeft in the bofoms that are molt open to 
conjugal affection, and the love of their young. 



FABLE XLIX. 

The Nightingale and the Bullfinch. 

^ NIGHTINGALE and a Bullfinch occupied 
x x two cages in the fame apartment. The Night¬ 
ingale perpetually varied her fong, and every effort 
ihe made afforded frefli entertainment. The Bull¬ 
finch always whittled the fame dull tune that he had 
learnt, till all the family grew weary of the difguft- 
ful repetition. What is the reafon, faid the Bull¬ 
finch one day to his neighbour, that your fongs are 
always heard with peculiar attention, while mine, I 
obferve, are aimoft as wholly difregarded ? ihe 
reafon, replied the Nightingale, is obvious *, your 
audience are fufficiently acquainted with every note 
you have been taught, and they know your natural 
abilities too well to expeft any thing new from that 
quarter. How then can you fuppofe they will liflen 
to a fongfter, from whom nothing native or original 

is to be expected ? 
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FABLE L. 

The Fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 

n^WO Cocks of the genuine game breed met by 
^ chance upon the confines of their refpe£tive 
walks. Tofuch great and heroic fouls the fmalleft 
matter imaginable affords occafion for diipute. 
They approach each other with pride and indigna¬ 
tion ; they look defiance; they crow a challenge 5 
and immediately commences a long and bloody bat¬ 
tle. It was fought on both fides with fo much cou¬ 
rage and dexterity 5 they gave and received fuch 
deep and defpen te wounds ; that they both lay 
down upon the turf utterly fpent, blinded, and dis¬ 
abled While this was their fituation, a Turkey, 
thatjiad been a fpe&ator of all that pa fled between 
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them, drew near to the field of battle, and reproved 
them in this manner: How foolifli and abfurd has 
been your quarrel, my good neighbours ! A more 
ridiculous one could fcarce have happened among 
the mod contentious of all creatures, Men. Be- 
caufe you have crowed perhaps in each other’s hear¬ 
ing, or one of you has picked up a grain of corn 
upon the territories of his rival, you have both ren¬ 
dered yourfelves miferable for the remainder of your 
davs. 

4 
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FABLE LI. 

The Kingfiflier and the Snarrow. 

O * 

a Kingfifher was fitting beneath the fliade, 
upon the banks of a river, flic was furprifed 
on a fudden by the fluttering of a Sparrow that had 
eloped from the neighbouring town, to viflt her. 
When the firlt compliments were over, How is it 
noffible, faid the Sparrow, that a bird fo finely 
adorned can think of fpending all her days in the 
very depth of retirement! The golden plumage of 
your breaft, die (liming azure of your pinions, were 
never given you to be concealed, but to attrafl the 
wonder of beholders. Why then fhould you not 
endeavour to know the world, and be at the fame 
time, yourfelf, both known and admired ? You arc 
very complaifant, at leaft, replied the Kingfifher, 
to conclude that my being admired, would be the 
confcqucuce of my being known. But it has fome- 
times been mv lot, in the lonefome vallevs that X 

4 3 * 
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frequent, to hear the complaints of beauty that has 
been negle&ed; and of worrh that has been defpif- 
ed. Poffibly it does not always happen, that even 
fuperior excellence is found to excite admiration, or 
to obtain encouragement. I have learned betides, 
not to build my happinefs upon the opinion of 
others, fo much as upon felf-conviction, and the 
approbation of my own heart. Remember, I am 
a Kingfiflier ; thefe woods and dreams are my de¬ 
light , and folong as they are free from winds and 
tempefts, believe me, I am perfectly content with 


my fituarion. Why therefore fhould 1 court the 
noife and bui'tle of the world, which I find fo little 


agreeable to my native difpolkion ? It may be the 
joy of a Sparrow to indulge his curiofity, and to dis¬ 
play his eloquence. I, for my parr, love ulence, pri¬ 
vacy, and contemolation ; and think that every one 

* A * * 

mould confult the native bias of his temper, before 
he cheofcs the way of life in which ho cxpecls to 
meet with happinefs. 
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FABLE LIL 

The Bee and the Spider. 

O N the leaves and flowers of the fame fhrub a 
Spider and a Bee purfued their feveral occu¬ 
pations : the one covering her thighs with honey 5 
the other diftending his bag with poifon. The Spi¬ 
der, as he glanced his eye obliquely at the Bee, was 
ruminating with fpleen on the fuperiority of her 
produ&ions. And how happens it, faid he, in a 
peevifh tone, that I am able to colle£t nothing but 
poifon from the feIf-fame plant that fupplies thee 
with honey ? My pains and induftry are not lefs 
than thine $ in thofe refpecls we are each indefati- 
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Sable. 

O 


It proceeds only, replied the Bee, from the 
different difpofition of our nature •, mine gives a 
pleafing flavour to every thing I touch, whereas 
thine converts to poifon, what by a different procefs 
had been the pureft honey. 
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FABLE I- ' 

The Trees and the Bramble. 

r TTIE moll worthlefs perfons are^generally the 
molt prefuming. 

FABLE II. 

The Frogs defiring a King. ' 

'Tis better to bear with fome defe&s in a mild and 
gentle government, than to rifle the greater evils 
of tyranny and perfection. 

FABLE III. 

The Belly and the Limbs. 

4 

J Tis a folly even to wifli to withhold our part from 
the fupport of civil government, 

FABLE IV, 

The Wolf and the Shepherds. 

We feverely cenfure that in others which we our- 
felves pra&ife without fcruple. / 

FABLE V. ; 

t 

The Fox and the Swallow. 

Ve Ihould well confider, whether the removal of a 
\ prefent evil does not tend to introduce a greater. 

X 



INDEX. 

FABLE VI. 

The Fox and the Raven 

'Wherever flattery gains admiffion, it feems to baniih 
common fenfe. 

FABLE VII. 

The Fox and the Stork. 

We fhould always reflect, before we rally another, 
whether we can bear to have the jell retorted. 

FABLE VIII. 

The Daw with borrowed Feathers. ■ 

To aim at figure, by the means either of borrowed 
wit, or borrowed money, generally fubjecls us at 
Iaft to tenfold ridicule. 

FABLE IX. 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

They who do not feel the fentiments of Immunity 
will feldom liiten to the pleas of reafon. 

FABLE X. 

The Mountain in Labour. 

% 

To raife uncommon expe£tations, renders an ordi¬ 
nary event ridiculous. 

TABLE XI. 

The Boys and the Frogs. 

'Tis unjutt and cruel to raife ourfelves mirth at the 
expence of another’s peace and happinefs. 

FABLE XII. 

The Lark and her young ones. 

We (hould rely principally upon our own diligence, 
in matters that concern ourfelves alone. t 



INDEX. 

FABLE XIII. 

The Stag drinking. 

9 

We often make a falfe dlimate in preferring our 
ornamental talents to our ufefulones. 

FABLE XIV. 

The Swallow and other Birds. 

Some will liften to no conviction but what they de¬ 
rive from fatal experience. 

FABLE XV. 

The Afs and the Lap-dog. 

The attempt to recommend ourfelves by a behaviour 
foreign to our character, is vain and ridiculous. ■ 

FABLE XVI. 

The Lion and the Moufe. 

We may all need the affiftance of our inferiors; and 
fliould by no means confider the meanelt among 
them as wholly incapableof returningan obligation 

FABLE XVII. 

The Wolf and the Crane. 1 . :7 

Tis the utmoft extent of fome mens’ gratitude, 
barely to refrain from opprefling and injuring 
their benefactors. 

FABLE XVIII. 

The Countryman and the Snake. 

To confer either power upon the mifehievous, or 
favours on the undeferving, is a mifapplication of 
our benevolence. 

FABLE XIX. 

The Dog and the Shadow. 

An over-greedy difpofition often fubjects us to lofe 
what we already poflefs. 

v X 2 


INDEX, 

FABLE XX. 

The Sun and the Wind. 


Gentle means, on many occafions, are more effec¬ 
tual than violent ones. 

FABLE XXL 

The Wolf and the Mad iff. 

A mere competence with liberty, is preferable to 
fervitude amid the greatelt affluence. 

FABLE XXII. 

Fortune and the School-Boy. 

We are always ready to cenfure Fortune for the ill 
effects of our own careleffnefs. 

FABLE XXIII. 

The Frog and the Ox. '] 

The filly ambition to vie with our fuperiors, in re¬ 
gard to outward figure, rather than inward ac- 
complifliments, is often the caufe of utter ruin. 

FABLE XXIV. 

The Lion and other Beads hunting. 

An affociation with too powerful allies is always 
imprudent. 

FABLE. XXV. 

The Ant and the Fly. 

The independence acquired by indudry is preferable 
to the mod fplendid date of vafialage. 

FABLE XXVI. 

f 

The Bear and the two Friends. 

Cowards are incapable of true friendfhip. 

FABLE XXVII. 

The Bull and the Gnat. 

The lead confiderable of all mankind are feldom do • 
ftitute of felf importance. 


j 



INDEX. 

FABLE XXVIII. 


The Wafps and the Bees. 

# 

*Ti$ a folly to arrogate works to ourfelves of which 
we are by no means capable. 


FABLE XXIX. 

The Old Man and Death 


Men under calamity may feem to wifli for Death, 
but they feldom bid him welcome when he (tares 
them in the face. * 

FABLE XXX. 


The Court and Country-Moufe. 

Poverty with peace is preferable to the greateft af¬ 
fluence amidft anxiety. 

FABLE XXXI. 

The Fox and the Goat. 


When we are going to encounter difficulties, we 
(hould depend more upon our own ftrength than 
the affiftance of our neighbours. 


FABLE XXXII. 


The Farmer, the Cranes, and the Stork. 

They who keep bad company mud often expect to 
fuffer for the mifbehaviour of their companions. 

FABLE XXXIII. 


The Oak and the Willow. 

The courage of meeting death in an honourable 
caufc, is more commendable than any addrefs or 
artifice we can make ufe of to evade it. 

FABLE XXXIV. 


The Boy and the Filberts. 

The fureft way to gain our ends is to moderate our 
defires. 




INDEX. 

FABLE XXXV. 

The Satyr and the Traveller. 

We fhould immediately decline all commerce with 
a perfon whom we find to be a double dealer. 

FABLE XXXVI. 

The Horfe and the Stag. 

Let revenge be ever fo fweet, ’tis too dear a pur-, 
chafe at the price of liberty. 

FABLE XXXVII. 

The Farmer and his Sons. 

Induftry is itfelf a treafure. 

FABLE XXXVIII. 

The Lion and the Gnat. 

Little minds are fo much elevated by any advantage 
gained over their fuperiors, that they are often 
thrown off their guard againft a fudden change of 


fortune. 


FABLE XXXIX. 

The Mifer and his Treafure. 


’Tis the enjoyment of what we pofl'efs that alone 
gives it any real value. 

FABLE XL. ' 

Minerva’s Olive. 

"Whatever fancy may determine, the (landing value 
of all things is in proportion to their ufe. 

FABLE XLI. 

The Mimic and the Countryman. 

There is no error too extravagant for prepoffcflion 
and partiality. 



INDEX. 

FABLE XLII. 

The Dog and the Crocodile. 

'Tis ever dangerous to be long converfant with per- 
fons of a bad character. 

FABLE XLIII. 

The Wolf ’in Difguife. 

There would be little chance of detecting hypoefrf)^' 
were it not always addicted to over-aft its part. 

FABLE XLIV. 

The Bee and the Spider, i / 

Neither ingenuity nor learning are entitled to re¬ 
gard, but in proportion as they contribute to the 

happinefs of life. 

FABLE XLV. 

The Afs and his Mailer. 

# 

# 

Avarice often miffes its point, through the means it 
ufes tofecure it. 

FABLE XLVI. 

The Cock and the Fox. t, 

To retort the artifice employed againft us is an al¬ 
lowable part of felf defence. 

FABLE XLVII. 

The Eagle and the Crow. 

A falfe eftimate of our own abilities ever expofes us 
to.ridicule, and fometimes to danger. 

FABLE XLVIII. 

The Farmer and the Stag. 

Some expeft the thanks that are due to civility, 
while they endeavour clandeftinely to undermine 
the value of it. 



INDEX. 

FABLE XLIX. 

The Lion, the Tiger, ami the Fox, 

The intemperate rage of clients gives the lawyer au 
opportunity of feizing the property in dilpute. 

FABLE L. 

;■ ' 

The Lion and the Afs. I■■ 

A total negle£E is the bed return the generous can 
make to the fcurrility of the bafe. 

FABLE LI. 

The Snake and the Hedge-Hog. 

’Tis verv imprudent to join intered with thofe who 
are able to impole upon us their own conditions. 

FABLE LII. 

The Trumpeter. 

The fomenter of mifchief is at lead as culpable as he 
who puts it in execution. 

FABLE LIII. 

Vice and Fortune. 

Fortune, without the concurrence of vice, cannot 
efrcchially dedroy our happinefs: whereas vice, 
without the help of fortune, can make us mifera- 
ble to the lad extremity. 

FABLE LIV. 

The Bear and the Bees. 

’Twere more prudent to acquiefce under an injury 
from a fingle perfon, than by an act of vengeance 
to bring upon us the refentinent of the whole 

community. 



TO THE 





FABLE I. 

9 

The Miller, his Son, and their Afs. 

3 'PIS better to purfuc the didtateo of oneh) own 
reafon, than attempt to pleafe all mankind. 

FABLE II. 

r 

The Sorcerefs. 

There arc numbers of people who would unhinge 
the world, to eafe themfelves of the fmallelt in¬ 
convenience. 

FABLE III. 

• _ 

The Cameleon. 

The different lights in which things appear to dif¬ 
ferent judgments, recommend candour to the 
opinion of others, even at the time that we re- 
tain our own. 

FABLE IV. 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

The young and artlefs (hould make caution fuppty 
the place of years and experience. 

FABLE V. 

The Fox and the Bramble. 

We fhould bear with patience a fmall evil, when in 
is connected with a greater good. 



INDEX. 

FABLE VI. 

The Falcon and the Don. 

Different kinds of experience account for different 
kinds of conduct. 

FABLE VIL 

The Travellers and the Money Bag. 

We cannot reafonably expert thofe to bear n part in 
our ill fortune, whom we never permitted to {hare 
in our profperiry* 

FABLE VIII. 

The dilcontented Afs. 

V 


We greatly diminifli the fcappinefs of life, by under¬ 
valuing all that is fliort of perfe£Uon. 

FABLE IX. 

• • 

The two Springs. f 

There is more to he expefted from fedate and filent, 
than from noify, turbulent, and oftentatious be¬ 
ginnings. 

FABLE X. 

The Rofe and the Butterflv. f ,) 

We exclaim loudly againft that inconftancy in ano¬ 
ther to which we give occafion by our own. 

fable xi. 

The Tortoife and the two Ducks. P : 


Curiofity often excites thofe people to hazardous 
undertakings, whom vanity and indiicretion ren¬ 
der totally unfit for them. 


FABLE XII. 

The Cat and the old Rat. 



Repeated in (lances of artifice create a fufpicion, that 
is our guard againft it. 



INDEX. 

FABLE XIII. 

The Country-Maid and her Milk-Pail. 

When wc dwell much on diftant and chimerical ad¬ 
vantages, we neglect our prefent bufinefs, and are 
expofed to real misfortunes. 

FABLE XIV. 

The Cormorant and the Fifties. 

J Tis extreme folly to a Ik advice of an iitfereftcd 
advifer. 

FABLE XV. 

0 

Tlie Athcift and the Acorn. Cr V 

t 

He who difputes the cxiftence of a Deity, will find 
himfelf confuted by every part of nature. 

FABLE XVI. 

•9 

0 

The Lynx and the Mole. 

We fiiould ufe the talents that are allotted, and are; 
mod fuitable to our fpecies ; inftead of difparag- 
ing thofe faculties, that are as properly adapted 
to another. 

FABLE XVII. 

The Spider and the Silk-worm. 

He that is employed in works of ufe generally ad¬ 
vantages himfelf, or others \ while he who toils 
alone for fame mu ft often expect to lofe his labour* 

FABLE XVIII. 

The Bee and the Flv. 

4 * 

The greateft genius with a vindictive temper is far 
furpafled in point of happinefs by men of talents 

l lefsconfiderable. 

FABLE XIX. 

Genius, Virtue, and Reputation. 

There are few things fo irreparably loft, asreputation. 



i 


INDEX. 

FABLE XX. 
The Court of Death. 


► 


Intemperance is the great and original caufe, that 
generally (hortens human life. 

FABLE XXI. 

Induftry and Sloth. 

Our term of life does not allow time for long pro¬ 
tracted deliberations. 

FABLE XXII. 

The Hare’s Ears. / 9 % 

A prudent perfon will not only preferve his inno¬ 
cence, but avoid the confequence of any feeming 
handle he may afford to his oppreffor. 

FABLE XXIII. 

The Hermit and the Bear. f ' . 

The random zeal of inconfiderate friends is often as 
hurtful as the wrath of enemies, 

FABLE XXIV. 

The Paffenger and the Pilot. i • 

We are no where out of the reach of Providence, 
either to punifli or to protect us. 

FABLE XXV. 

The partial Judge. 

The injuries we do, and thofe we fuller, are feldom 
• weighed in the fame feales. 

FABLE XXVI. 

The Fox that had loft his Tail. 

^Tis common for men to with others reduced to their 
own level 5 and we ought to guard againft fuch 
advice as may proceed from this principle* 



INDEX. 

FABLE XXVII. 

f 

The Nobleman and his Son. / 

The means fuggefted by fuperftition to fecure-tis 
from misfortune often bring it upon our heads. 

FABLE XXVIII. 

Jupiter and the Herdfman. 

Were our ill-judged prayers to be always granted, 
how many would be ruined at their own requeft ! 


FABLE XXIX. 

The Eagle and the Owl. 


tit 


The partiality of parents often makes themfelves 
ridiculous, and their children unhappy. 

FABLE XXX. 

The Plague among the Bealls. /' > 

The poor and helplefs undergo thofe punifhments 
forfmall and trivial offences, which the rich and 
powerful efcape, for crimes of a much blacker 


nature. 


FABLE XXXI. 


The Cat, the Cock, and the young Moufe. ? 
It is not fafe to trull outward appearances. 


FABLE XXXII. 

The Farmer and his Dog. 


f . 


. s 

J 


The greater room there appears for refentmcnt, the 
more careful fhould we be not to accufe an inno¬ 
cent perfon. 

FABLE XXXIII. 

The Gnat and the Bee. &■€ ! >f 

Men expoftulate to little purpofe, when their own 
example confutes their argument. 

Y 



INDEX. 


FABLE XXXIV. 


The Owl ami the Eagle. 

Narrow minds think the fyflcm of the univerfe 
fhoukl havebeencontrived to fuit themfelves alone. 


FABLE XXXV. ' 

The fick Lion, the Fox, and the Wolf. 

Men, who meditate mifehief, fuggeft the fame to 
others; and generally pay dear for their fro ward 
gratifications. 

FABLE XXXVI. 

The Blind Man and the Lame. 

The wants and weakness of individuals form the 
connections of fociety. 

4 

FABLE XXXVII. 

The Lion, the Bear, the Monkev, and the Fox. 

4 

\ 

It is often more prudent to fupprefs our fentiments, 
than cither to flatter, or to rail. 


FABLE XXXVIII. 

The Owl and the Nightingale. 

Tis natural for a pedant to defpife thole arts which 
poliih our manners, and would extirpate pedantry. 

FABLE XXXIX. 

.The Ant and the Caterpillar. '1 ■[■ 

Boys of no very promifing appearance often become 
the greateft men. 

FABLE XL. 

The two Foxes. 

\Ve fhould ever guard again ft thofe vices, that are 
chiefly incident to our times of life : exccfs and 
riot, whilft we are young ; and egregious parfi- 
mony as we grow in years. 



INDEX. 
FABLE XLI. 

The conceited Owl. 


1 

k 


.Schemes of ambition without proper talents, always 
terminate in difgrace. 

FABLE XLII. 

The Fox and the Cat. 

Perfons may write fine fyftems of morality, who 
never pra&ifed a fingle virtue. 

FABLE XLIII. 

The two Horfes. 

The objetl of our pride is often the caufe of our 
misfortunes. 

FABLE XL1V. 

The Dove and thd Ant. / ? 

v' • 

The mod important adions are often performed by 


the moft unlikely inltruments 

FABLE XLV. 
The Parrot. 


1S v' 


Gravity, though fometimes the mien ol wifdom, is 
often found to be the malk of ignorance. 

FABLE XLVI. 

The Cat and the Bat. t '* 

It is eafy to find reafons to juftify any thing we are 
inclined to do. 


FABLE XLVII. - 

The two Lizards. 




Thefuperior fafety of an obfeure and humble Ration, 
is a balance for the honours of high and envied life. 

Y 2 



INDEX. 


FABLE XLVI1L 

Jupiter's Lottery. „ > 

Folly, parting with men for wifdom makes each con¬ 
tent ed with his own (hare of underltauding, 

FABLE XLIX. 

The litigious Cats, ^ 

The Scales of judicature are feldom poifcd> till little 
or nothing remains in either. 


FABLE I 


J i 


The two Dogs. 


/ 4 / 


Our own moderation will not fecurc us from dif- 
turbance, if we connect ourfelves with men of 
turbulent and litigious difpofitions. 

FABLE LI. 


Death and Cupid. 


•} A y 

1-4 ^ 


The young fliould not act as though they were ex¬ 
empt from death ; nor the old forget to guard 
agAinfl the fooleries of love. 

FABLE LII. 

The Mock Bird. / 

Ridicule appears with a very ill grace, in perfons 
who pollefs no one talent befide. 




FABLE LIII. 

The Spectacles. 


• / 


f r .‘ 


/v 


Our opinions of things are altogether as various, as 
if each faw them through a different medium *, 
our attachment to thefe opinions as fixed and 
firm, as if all faw them through the medium of 
truth. 



TO THE 


TIIIJRT 



FABLE I. 

The Red-breaft and the Sparrow. / 

TMIT ATION may be pardonable, wh£*e emulation 
^ will be prefumptuous. ^ ^ 


FABLE II. 
The two Bees. 




r< 




/r 


Moderation and intemperance reward and punifh 
themielves. 

FABLE III. 

The Diamond and the Glow-worm. .?f*' 
A ftrong point of light is as favourable to merit, as 


it is deftruttive to impofture. 

FABLE IV. 

The Oftrich and the Pelican 




4 ' < 


The pleafures of parental fondnefs make large 
amends for all its anxieties. 


F\BLE V. 

The Hounds in Couples 


/ 


^ - r 
> *> 


Mutual compliances are neceffary to matrimonial 


happinefs. 


FABLE VI. 


The Mifer and the Magpye. * > / 

Men are feldom found to condemn themfelves, 
otherwife than by the cenfure they pafs upon 
their own faults in other people. 

Y '3 



INDEX. 


FABLE VIE 

The SenYitive Plant and the Thlftle. ■<£., 

* 

Both a mild ilifpofition and a vindictive temper, 
generally meet with fuitable returns. 

FABLE VIII. 

'V..., The Poet and the Death-watch. ' ’ 

«* ^ + 

The fuggeftions of Vanity are as dclufive as thofe 
of fuperftition. 

* FABLE IX 

' Pythagoras and the Critic. ; • 

To eftimate the works of others by the foie (tandard 
of our own conceptions is always prefumptuous, 
and often ridiculous. 

FABLE X. 

The Bear. / *■' 


Religious opinions are by no means the proper ob¬ 
jects of ridicule. 

FABLE XL 

/ / s S 

> 

Vv e fhould never place the offence of religion in the 
mere observance of rites and ceremonies. 

FABLE XII. 

Echo and the Owl. 

The vain believe their imaginary perfections engrofs 
the attention of all mankind. 



FABLE XIII. 


Prometheus. 



The bleffing of hope is better adapted to the (late 
cf mortals, than the gift of preference. 




INDEX. 
FABLE XIV. 
Momus. 


/ - .£ 


It is hardly poflible to deprive malevolence of every 
occafion for a cavil. 

FABLE XV. ■ 'A 

< i 

The Butterfly, the Snail, and the Bee./?« 


Fops may boaft of their extenfive travels, but ’tis 
only a few difcerning perfons that make a, proper 
ufe of them. 


fable syr. 

The Tuberofe and the Sun 


/ 


To red in fecond caufes, without reference to the 
fird, is both impious and abfurd. 


FABLE XVII. 




i 


The Magpye ^pd the Raven/ / / 1 

The Fop who prides himfelf upon a large acquain¬ 
tance, is but feldom capable of real friendfliip. 

FABLE XVIII. 


The Diamond and the Loadllone. / 


/ 


The greated merit is often concealed under the moil 
unpromifing appearances. 

FABLE XIX. 

% 

The Boy and the Nettle. : / 

There are certain perfons who require to be treated 
rather with fpirit and refolution, than either ten* 
dernefs or delicacy. 


FABLE XX. 


* 


* ' The Monfter in the Sun. f 7 $ 

The fault we many times impute to a chara&er, is 
only to be found in the mind of the obferver. 



INDEX. 


FABLE XXI. 

The difcontemed Bee. 


Itt 


The pleafuves of life would be a balance for the 
pains, did we not increafe the latter by our own 
perverlenefs. 

* FABLE XXII. 

The Snipe Shooter. / ? ' 
We often mifs our point by dividing our attention. 

FABLE XXIII. 

The Beggar and his Dog. jS A 

Tis mifery to depend upon patrons, whofe circum- 
ftances make their charity neccllary at home. 


> •* 


FABLE XXIV. 

The Sun and the Vapour. 


I > 






Truth, though vaniflied, returns again *, (lander is 
never of a durable nature. 


FABLE XXV. 

Love and Folly. 


/ ? ' 


Folly has often too great an influence in the direc¬ 
tion of our amours. 


FABLE XXVI. 

The Eclipfe. 


? 


;f'd ' 


The favours of the great are too often obftru&ed by 
the invidious offices of their mean dependants. 


FABLE XXVII. 

The Boy and the Butterfly. 


/ * 


* i 

t 

i 


An immoderate purfuit of pleafure is generally de- 
flructive of its object. 



INDEX. 


FABLE XXVIII. 

The Toad and the Ephemeron 


/ 


i - * 


A lazy reliance on the antiquity of a family is by far 
Jefs honourable than an hon.eft induftry. 


FABLE XXIX. 

The Peacock. 




* 


The parade and ceremony belonging to the great are 
often reftrained upon their freedom and s&ivity. 


FABLE XXX. 


The I'ly in St. Paul’s Cupola. 


/ 



r 

We fhould never eftimatc things beyond our reach) 
by the narrow (landard of our own capacities. 


FABLE XXXI. 

The Elm-tree and the Vine.;. 




People who pride themfelves upon their indepen¬ 
dence, often flight economy, the foie foundation 
of it, 


FABLE XXXII. 


>?r 


The.Lauruftinus and the Rofe-tree. 

That friend is highly to be refpedted at all times, 

whofe fricndfhip is chiefly diftinguHhed in ad- 
verfity. 

FABLE XXXIII. 

The Senfitive-plant and the Palm-tree, . 

• +• K 

An excefs of delicacy is to be confidered rather as 
an infirmity than as a virtue. 

FABLE XXXIV. 

The Tentyritcs and the Ichneumon. /'*} 

We conquer many evils at firfl with facility which 
being long neglected become iuturmountabta 



INDEX. 


, FABLE XXXV. 

The Tulip and the Rofe. 3 J 

* 

External beauty will often captivate ; but ’tis inter¬ 
nal merit that fecures the conqueft. 

FABLE XXXVI. 

The Woodcock and the Mallard. £ 

A voracious appetite, and a fondnefs for dainties, 
equally take off our attention from more material 
concerns. 

FABLE XXXVII. 

The two Trouts and the Gudgeon. 4- 

A perfon can hardly be deemed too cautious, where 
the firft miltake is irretrievable, or fatal. 


FABLE XXXVIII. 

The Stars and the Sky-rocket. ^ 


A, 


Pretenders to merit are always more vain than thofe 
who really poflefs it. 


FABLE XXXIX. 


The Farmer and his three Enemies. <? ^ ^ 

Humility extenuates any crime, of which hypocrify 
and impudence arc equal aggravations. 

FABLE XL. 

The Snail and the Statue. & * ’^ 

r Tis the fate of envy to attack thofe characters that 
are luperior to its malice. 


FABLE XLL 

The Waterfall. 


n : 


A generous nature will find refources in ccconomy, 
• for the occafional exertion of beneficence and 
holpitality,. 



I 



FABLE XLII. . 

The Oak and the Sycamore. f ^ 

\ . 4 
* 

He‘who is puffed up with the lealfc gale of profperi- •'* 
ty, will as fuddenly fink beneath the blafts of mif-, 
fortune. 

FABLE XLIII. 

The Wolf and the Shepherd’s Bog. %. fV 

Common honefty is a better principle than what we 
often compliment with the name of heroifm. 


FABLE XLIV. 


The Muiliroom and the Acorn. *2- ‘ * 

The man who values hi.nfilf too highly upon his 
birth has feldom much ci.dm to any other merit. 


FABLE XLV. 

Wifdom and Cunning. !*£, P h 




Cunning feems to differ from wifdom, more in the 
end that it propofes to itfelf, than in the means 


that it employs. 


FABLE XLVI. 

The Toad and the Gold-fifli. 


J 


$ 


Beauty, joined with innocence, is univerally refpeft- 
ed ; malice, added to deformity, is univerfally 
abhorred. 

FABLE XLVII. 

The Hermit. % 


The goodnefs of Providence, apparent in his works, 
is a proper motive for’ bur tranquillity amidfi: 
every exertion of his power. 


' FABLE XLVIII. 
The Dove.' 



The love of liberty in well conftituted minds, holds 
a place little inferior to that of natural affection. 



INDEX. 



. FABLE XLIX. 

The Nightingale and the Bullfinch. 2 

Learning is undoubtedly of the utmoft advantage to 
real genius: yet, when put in competition, the 
funds of the one are limited ; and of the other 
inexhauftible. 


FABLE L. 

The fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 



> 


i 


Litigious perfons feldom confider, before they go to 
law, whether the conqueft will be worth the coft. 

9 * 


FABLE LI. 

The Kingfifiier and the Sparrow* 

Men’s natural tempers will beft direct them to their 
proper fphere in the purfuit of happinefs. 


f 4 


FABLE LII. 

The Bee and the Spider. 


The candid reader will reap improvement, where the 
froward critic finds only matter of cenfure. 
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The Kingfifher and the Sparrow, 

Men’s natural tempers will belt direft them to their 
proper fphere in the purfuit of happinefs. 

FABLE LII, 

The Bee and the Spider. 

The candid reader will reap improvement, where the 
froward critic finds only matter of cenfure. 
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